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WHILE our last number was passing through 
the press the whole British Empire— it would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say the whole 
world—was placed in mourning by the death 
of the much loved and reverenced Queen 
Victoria. It is not for us to attempt to add 
anything to the innumerable tributes that 
have been offered to the august beauty of 
her life, the memory of which will be the 
imperishable inheritance of the peoples of 
her dominions throughout succeeding gene- 
rations. The universal grief and the over- 
whelming sense of loss are splendid testi- 
monies to the power of simple goodness and 
to the enduring force of character. We may 
say of Victoria the Good, the Mother of her 
People, as the late Laureate said many years 
ago of that Royal Consort at whose side 
God’s love has now set her again, that she 
passed through the long-drawn years of her 
glorious reign 

Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 

Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 

In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 

And blackens every blot. 


& ke & 
The proclamation of His Majesty King 
Edward VII., whom God preserve, was made 
on January 24 with somewhat maimed rites. 
The ceremony took place at an unusually 
early hour in the Friary Court of St. James’s 
Palace, and the actual proclamation was 
made—in the absence of Garter King of 
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Arms (Sir Albert Woods) through illness— 
by Norroy King of Arms (Mr. W. H. Weldon), 
who was attended by three Heralds (Windsor, 
York, and Somerset), three Pursuivants 
(Rouge Dragon, Rouge Croix, and Blue 
Mantle), and four Sergeants-at-Arms, who 
carried the maces from the Tower. The 
quaint costumes— cocked hats, Windsor 
uniform trousers, and the richly-embroidered 
surcoats known as tabards—made a pictur- 
esque group. But instead of riding on horse- 
back to the City to repeat the proclamation 
at Temple Bar and the Royal Exchange— 
Charing Cross and Wood Street were omitted 
—the whole party were driven in a quite 
prosaic, twentieth-century fashion in several 


carriages. 
&<¢ & 
It is amusing to read of the protests that 
some perfervid Scotsmen have been making 
against the King’s title of Edward VII. One 
protesting voice came from a region so 
remote that it is usually described as lying 
“at the back of the north wind.” When 
taking the oath of allegiance, a member of 
Kirkwall Town Council protested vehemently 
against acknowledging Edward VII., seeing 
that there never had been an Edward in his 
country, but eventually he signed the parch- 
ment “for dear old Scotland’s sake.” A 
Dundee citizen wrote threateningly: “The 
Sassenachs who hail Edward as the seventh 
monarch, and speak of him as King of 
England (not of Britain), had better beware, 
for the Scotch, though long-suffering, will 
turn at last.” 
¢ *¢ 


The accession of a new Sovereign has, of 
course, set not a few busybodies to work at 
tinkering the National Anthem. Many and 
various alterations have been suggested, but 
perhaps the most ludicrous is the following, 
which was sent in all seriousness to a morn- 
ing paper : 

Send him victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

Great, not notorious, 

God save the King! 


&¢ ek 
There seems to be considerable ignorance 
abroad with regard to the title of Prince of 
Wales. Many people were surprised that 
the Duke of Cornwall and York did not 
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become Prince of Wales immediately on his 
father’s accession to the throne, and some 
have been dissatisfied because of the delay 
in bestowing the dignity upon him. The 
matter is one entirely for the discretion of 
His Majesty. Our Kings have varied greatly 
in the times which they have selected for 
granting it. Edward II., Henry V., and 
Henry VIII. never created their sons Princes 
of Wales. Edward III. and Charles I. were 
both on the throne when their heirs were 
born, yet the Black Prince was thirteen and 
Charles II. eight when they received the 
title. James I. had been seven years King 
before he bestowed it on his eldest son, 
Prince Henry, then aged sixteen, and when 
the latter died his brother Charles had to 
wait four years more for it. 


te 

Our old correspondent, Mr. W. H. Jacob, 
writing in a Hampshire newspaper with 
regard to the recent downfall at Stonehenge, 
says: “In looking over the ancient files of 
the Hampshire Chronicle, by the kind per- 
mission of the Messrs. Johnson, I discovered 
the following account of the fall of stones of 
a more serious character in January, 1797, 
and it is interesting to every antiquary, 
giving, as it does, the nature of the founda- 
tion. ‘The extract is as under, and rain, and 
frost, and thaw overthrew the vast trilithon : 

“« January 21, 1797.—Stonehenge, an ob- 
ject of the first curiosity to the antiquary and 
to every devotee of Jdel/es lettres, has just 
undergone a change by the falling of some 
of those stupendous stones which form this 
wonderful ve/zgue of Druidical superstition. 
On Tuesday, January 3, in consequence of 
the rapid thaw succeeding a very severe frost, 
the weather being perfectly calm, one of the 
trilithons in the inner circle of Stonehenge, 
which were so called by Dr. Stukley from 
their being formed of three stones (an impost 
resting on two upright stones), suddenly in- 
clined and fell. /¢ had long deviated from 
its true perpendicular. There were originally 
five of these trilithons, two of which are even 
now still remaining in their ancient state. It 
is remarkable that no account has ever been 
recorded of the falling of the others, and 
perhaps no alteration has been made in the 
appearance of Stonehenge for three centuries 
prior to the present tremendous downfall. 


The impost, which is the smallest of the 
three stones, is supposed to weigh 20 tons. 
They all now lie prostrate on the ground, 
and have received no injury from their aérial 
separation. They fell flat westward, and 
levelled with the ground a stone also of the 
second circle that stood in the line of their 
precipitation. From the lower end of the 
supporters being now exposed to view, their 
prior depth in the ground is satisfactorily 
ascertained to have been but oblique. 
Neither of them was on one side more than 
a foot and a half deep.’” 


The Leicester papers chronicle the discovery 
of a Roman villa at Rothley, the birthplace 
of Lord Macaulay. Some time ago portions 
of a Roman pavement, a piece of red 
‘*‘Samian” ware, and some beautiful fibulz, 
were found. Towards the end of January 
one of the workmen engaged in excavations 
close to the railway cutting at Rothley 
Station struck his pick against some hard 
substance, which proved on further examina- 
tion to be a concrete floor of great age. 
After this the greatest care was used, and 
the work proceeded until a whole room was 
laid bare. The floor was surrounded by the 
remains of walls about 2 feet in height from 
the base. These were constructed of rough 
granite, filled with concrete. The granite 
had evidently been covered with plaster. 
The part uncovered would appear to be the 
heating-room of an extensive villa. Near 
here were discovered some roofing tiles, a 
few pieces of bone, and a piece of a mortar, 
apparently used for pounding food, perhaps 
grain, etc. The mortar was of pottery ware, 
the inside being lined with small flints pressed 
into the clay before baking. There appears 
to have been a very extensive villa at this 
place, but, unfortunately, the greater part of 
it seems to lie under the new road. As far 
as has been uncovered, it can be seen that 
the foundations are in perfect condition. 
The concrete floor of the room is intact, 
and from this spring a number of small 
pillars, the bases of which remain. Among 
the things found is a piece of red Samian 
ware, which appears to have been the spout 
of a Roman lamp. The discovery of this 
portion of the villa is of the highest interest, 
as it shows the extent of the Roman occupa- 
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tion of Leicestershire. The work will be 
proceeded with, and it is hoped to unearth 
the whole of the villa. 





The Earl of Ashburnham’s books and manu- 
scripts have been put on the market from 
time to time with record results. But he 
kept out of the sales one manuscript volume, 
a magnificent Lvangelia Quatuor, and this 
has recently been sold to a private purchaser, 
said to be a foreigner, for £10,000. The 
book, which dates from the eighth or ninth 
century, was formerly in the possession of 
the Abbey of Lindau, and it has double 
interest as a specimen of the illuminator’s 
and also of the goldsmith’s art. The binding 
is studded with over 300 precious stones. 
Lord Ashburnham is said to be delighted 
with his deal. He has realized a greater sum 
than any living man by the sale of valuable 
effects—always voluntarily sold, without any 
pressure of circumstances. 


_ & & & 
Our contributor, Mr. Warwick H. Draper, 
M.A., is about to publish, with Mr. Elliot 
Stock, a volume entitled Alfred the Great: 
a Sketch and Seven Studies. It will be well 
illustrated, and the Studies will deal with 
Asser’s “‘ Life of Alfred,” Alfred’s legislation, 
his local government, his work as a man of 
letters, the Oxford myth of his foundation 
of that University, the Vale of the White 
Horse, and his burial-place at Winchester. 
We are specially glad to hear that the book 
will contain a full bibliography. Dr. Percival, 
Bishop of Hereford, will contribute a preface. 


¢ ke 
Mr. J. Russell Larkby writes: ‘I am _ in- 
debted to the kindness of the Rev. Julian 
Guise, Rector of Addington, Kent, for per- 
mission to publish the accompanying sketch 
of a brass in his church. The effigy exhibits 
all the usual features of defensive armour of 
circa 1430, in the form of the sword, miseri- 
corde, the laminated coverings for the feet, 
and the pronounced method of protecting 
the joints in the armour at the elbows and 
shoulders. The interesting point about the 
brass is the hauberk of chain-mail just visible 
below the nether tace. Examples of this are 
somewhat uncommon, but I believe a similar 
example exists at Ashwell Thorpe, Norfolk, 
in the brass of Sir Edmund de Thorpe. The 
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chapel in which the Addington brass is 

situated contains an interesting fragment 

of a brass to Sir Richard Charlis, 1378, 
12 
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which plainly shows the method of lacing 
the camail. Another monument of beauty 
is a double canopied fifteenth-century brass, 
bearing effigies of William Snayth and his 
wife. On the floor of the chapel is a frag- 
ment of the original altar slab, retaining two 
of its consecration marks of the shape known 
as the cross pommee.” 


Antiquaries and lovers of Gaelic song will be 
interested to know that on March 21, at the 
Weaving School, Bushey, the “ waulking 
songs” of the Outer Hebrides will be sung 
by a number of Scotch weavers, who are 
preparing tapestries for the Glasgow Exhi- 
bition. Tapestries and brocades will also be 
on view. 


Mr. Arthur Ransom is writing in the columns 
of the Bedfordshire Times a history of all the 
parishes in the county. In his fifty-eighth 
article, which appeared in the issue of 
February 1, Mr. Ransom, dealing with the 
village of Millbrook, mentions an interesting 
brass which has for some time been missing 
from Millbrook Church. ‘It has no date,” 
he says, “nor has it anything about it to 
connect it with the place. Hence it may 
still exist in the storehouse of some dealer, 
or in the possession of some antiquary who 
does not know to what church it belongs. 
It contains the figure of an ecclesiastic, over 
these verses, which are in black letter : 
Robert Were preest und’ this ston lyth 
That Jh’u m’'cy and lady help cryeth 


Prayeth for my soule for charyte now 
As ye wolde other dede for yow.”’ 


Perhaps the publication of these details may 
lead to the restoration of the brass to its 
rightful resting-place. 


The following gentlemen were elected Fellows 
of the Society of Antiquaries in January last : 
Rev. the Hon. G. H. F. Vane, Sir James 
Sawyer, and Messrs. F. Green, F. B. Gold- 
ney, H. Leonard, C. G. R. Matthey, H. L. T. 
Lyon, R. E. Goolden, T. C. Hughes, J. S. 
Udal, R. Blomfield, T. Ashby jun., and 
C. J. Pretorius. 


OY 
At a recent meeting of the East Riding 
Antiquarian Society, Mr. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., 
gave some “ Notes from an Old East Riding 


Quarter Sessions Book, 1648-1653.” which 
threw valuable sidelights on the social con- 
ditions of the time mentioned. In 1649 | 
there was an entry which spoke of the danger 
about the coasts of Bridlington by the daring 
deeds of pirates, and an order was issued to 
the Chief Constables of Police throughout 
the Riding. In 1650 appeared the following : 
“The cheife constables are hereby ordered 
to apprehend, or cause to be apprehended, 
all such as goe about to draw people together 
to see any interludes, or that are dancers 
upon ropes, and bring them before the next 
justice of peace,” etc. In several instances 
publicans in those days were not allowed to 
brew or sell ale for a period of three years if 
found guilty of assaulting or using bad lan- 
guage to the constables. In 1651 Thomas 
Bilton was punished for keeping a lodger. 
For stealing 4 lbs. of sheep’s wool a man was 
whipped at Pocklington in the same year, 
and then had to find sureties to be of good 
behaviour or else go to the castle. The 
Sheriff was fined £5 for allowing several 
prisoners to escape, and a parson named 
Wilson was convicted for “suffering a vag- 
rant minister to preach in his church and to 
demand the benevolence of the people.” 


te 
During the last month the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club has been holding a very fine exhi- 
bition of medizval silver. Most of the things 
shown were of English workmanship. In 
one case was a standing cup with cover lent 
by the Cloth Workers’ Company. It bore 
the monogram ‘“S. P.,” the letters entirely 
clothed in foliage. ‘S. P.” was Samuel Pepys, 
who on September 6, 1666, saw the Hall of 
his Company take fire and blaze furiously in 
one body of flame, “it being the cellar full 
of oyle.” There were several examples of 
the silver “nef” which used to cruise on 
medizval dinner-tables. A large number of 
the pieces were gilt, the gilding being done 
not merely to enrich, but to preserve the 
silver. In Case L were shown the censer 
and incense boat found in Whittlesea Mere 
in 1850; they are attributed to the fourteenth 
century, and are supposed to have belonged 
to the treasury of Ramsey Abbey. Less 
interesting archeoclogically, and yet with a 
fine flavour of antiquity and old custom 
about them, was the collection of loving-cups 
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and salts possessed by corporations and 
colleges. The catalogue marked for special 
notice a German cup given to Sir Robert 
Clayton when Lord Mayor, and cited it as 
one instance of the happiness of a gift, not 
of contemporary work, but of a piece more 
valuable at the time of gift by reason of its 
greater antiquity. Many pieces in the col- 
lection had the added interest of special 
ownership, or of association with disised or 
obsolete customs. Thus, the octagonal box, 
with Chinese decorations of birds, figures, 
and plants and pagodas, lent by Colonel 
Lyons, was looked at with the greater interest 
for the inscription: “The gift of King 
Charles II. to Mrs. Gwin. Her son Charles, 
Duke of St. Albans, gave this to Mr. Law- 
rence Answorth, 1720, who had the Honour 
to be Head Butler to Him.” 


Early in February two small bronze statues 
of men, in very good preservation, were 
brought to the surface by the divers searching 
for submerged antiquities near the island of 
Cerigo, the ancient Cythera. Some fragments 
of other statues, all showing traces of the per- 
fection of Greek art, have been also recovered. 


The Chief Engraver of His Majesty’s Seals, 


Mr. Allan Wyon, F.S.A., who is to be 
engaged upon the new Great Seal, is the last 
survivor of a family of artists that originally 
came from Germany. The earliest known 
meinber came over to this country from 
Cologne as Court goldsmith to King 
George I. Thomas Wyon jun. was ap- 
pointed chief engraver at the Mint in the 
early part of last century, and among his 
successors were his cousin, Mr. William 
Wyon, R.A., F.S.A.,. and Mr. Leonard 
Wyon, who died a few years ago. More 
than eighty years ago Mr. Thomas Wyon 
was appointed to the position of Chief En- 
graver of His Majesty’s Seals, being suc- 
ceeded in 1831 by his son, Mr. Benjamin 
Wyon, whose three sons in turn occupied 
the same office: Mr. Joseph Shepherd Wyon 
in 1858, Mr. Alfred Benjamin Wyon seven 
years later, and in 1884 the Mr. Allan Wyon 
already alluded to. 


Signor Ugo Ojetti writes complaining of the 
manner in which the Baptistery of Florence 


is being restored. The famous Battistero of 
San Giovanni was covered with precious 
marbles by Arnolfo di Lapo towards the end 
of the thirteenth century. ‘The slight cracks 
which some of the slabs exhibited constituted 
no danger to the edifice, as the wall is not 
built of marble, but merely encased. A year 
ago the cathedral authorities ordered the 
Battistero to be cleaned with pumice-stone. 
“In the green marble slabs placed in posi- 
tion by Arnolfo di Lapo under the eyes of 
Dante,”’ writes Signor Ojetti, “square holes 
were cut to support the beams which these 
new barbarians had ready for making the 
scaffolding. Upon the scaffolding planks 
were laid, while matting was stretched around 
to hide the work of re-embellishment. With 
acids, pumice-stone, and irons all the marbles 
which looked dirty were cleaned and scraped 
until they presented an appearance of youth- 
ful polish. Wherever the slightest crack was 
visible, the stone, which had seen the dawns 
and sunsets of six hundred years, was cut 
away, and for yards and yards the fine old 
green marble was replaced with a dark 
marble of a colour like wet slate. The 
vulgar Ravaccione of a dirty-blue colour was 
substituted for the cold white Alabastrino ; 
the edges were made sharp like razors, and 
look horribly new. By degrees, as the scaf- 
folding was taken away, the holes made for 
the cross-beams were filled up with stone of 
a ‘howling’ hue, and the interstices were 
filled up with painted cement. This has 
been done to six sides of the octagonal 
temple where all Florentines are baptized, 
and which for centuries was the cathedral of 
Florence. The Battistero, the most perfect 
example of Early Tuscan art, now appears as 
brilliant as though it were new, and when 
the scaffolding and the planks are completely 
removed, the doors by Andrea Pisano and 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, the statues by Danti, 
Rustici, and Sansovino, will seem, in com- 
parison, dusty and lurid until someone takes 
it into his head to brush, wash, scrape, and 
polish them also.” The cathedral authorities 
have now asked for £600 in order to “clean” 
in the same way the basis of the Giotto 


belfry. 
a 
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JPrisoners of THar in England 
a Century Ago. 


By THE Rev. G. N. Gopwin, B.D. 
(Continued from vol. xxxvi., p. 377.) 
- =_ 


fa waIESIDES Portchester Castle, there 
were many other densely-crowded 
prisons in different parts of the 
country. orton Prison, near 
Gosport, always contained a large number 
of captives. On July 15, 1793, we read: 
“The French at Forton continue extremely 
restless and turbulent, and cannot bear their 
captivity with moderation and temper, though 
they are exceedingly well supplied with pro- 
visions and every necessity their situation 
requires. A sailor, imprisoned, made a 
desperate attempt to disarm a sentinel 
through the bar of the apartment where he 
was confined. The sentinel with great exer- 
tion disengaged himself, and fired at the 
offender, but wounded, unfortunately, another 
prisoner, not in this case the aggressor. 
Friday sen’night the guard discovered a plot 
by which several had planned an escape over 
the wall by tying together their hammocks 
and blankets. The sentinel on duty fired in 
at the window, shot one of the rioters, who 
is since dead of the wounds he received. 
The orders issued to the officers on duty 
over the French prisoners by General Hyde, 
the commanding officer at Portsmouth, are 
to this effect: that they shall not be per- 
mitted to wear the national cockade, to 
write on the walls of the prison any inflam- 
matory republican sentiments, nor sing any 
inflammatory songs, nor play any national 
music. Several of the French who had 
obtained their parole have broken it, but 
have since been taken and closely con- 
fined.” 

On Monday, April 22, 1793, we are told: 
‘Sunday last the French prisoners who, in 
number 850, are confined in Forton Prison 
made an attempt to escape. One of the 
sentinels perceived something like scraping 
under the ground where he stood. Giving 
the alarm, the house where they are confined 
by night was searched, and two planks in 
the lower room were found loose, from which 


they had made a passage 27 feet long 
towards the palisade, carrying out the dirt 
in their pockets. It is since discovered that 
their intent was to have killed Mr. March, 
the agent, Mr. Clungeon, the keeper, and 
the officer on guard ; then to have got pos- 
session of the first vessel they could, and to 
have sailed for France.” 

There was a very large prison at Mill Bay, 
Plymouth. About midnight on Tuesday, 
August 6, 1793, forty-seven prisoners escaped 
by undermining the wall close to a sentry’s 
post. Five of them were caught three miles 
from Plymouth in a wood near the seaside, 
having taken a boat from a poor waterman. 
On November 9 of the same year some 
prisoners escaped, took a boat from some 
fishermen at Oreston, and got clear off. 
Escapes, and attempts to escape, were con- 
stantly occurring, and the guards had to be 
always on the alert. Carefully organized 
risings occurred occasionally, resulting in 
much bloodshed. 

On September 26, 1803, the launches of 
the fleet took on board a large troopship— 
No. 7—which had come into the Sound on 
the previous night, 200 French prisoners for 
Norman Cross, of which more anon. Mill 
Bay Prison was to be thoroughly purified 
and fumigated to receive troops. Ludlow 
Castle was ordered to be prepared for 
prisoners at the same time. 

On June 1, 1803, there was a report: 
“Government have purchased the Isle of 
Lundy from Sir William Hume as a military 
depot, and to keep the French prisoners in.” 
A week after Trafalgar fight: “A prison 
covering 15 acres for 5,090 prisoners of war 
as a grand depot for Cornwall and Devon is 
to be built at once near Torr Royal, on 
Dartmoor, about 6 miles from Tavistock.” 
At dusk on October 1, 1809, an alarm was 
raised at Dartmoor that the prisoners were 
escaping. Some of them had, in fact, 
already done so. A man of the Second 
Lancashire Regiment was, in his white 
working-dress, mistaken by the picket for a 
prisoner. He was run through, and died, 
the coroner’s verdict being ‘Chance medley.” 
August 26, 1810, saw a riot at Dartmoor. 
The soldiers fired, and several prisoners were 
wounded. Just two weeks went by, when a 
Frenchman put his head and shoulders 
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through the roof, and refusing to get in, a 
Northampton Militia sentry shot him through 
the head, and killed him, But more peace- 
ful times came. The sensible plan was 
adopted of paying the Dartmoor prisoners 
for work done at the rate of fourpence to six- 
pence per diem, and feeding them well. 
They wore tin badges in their caps, and in 
December, 1811, they were reported as 
working cheerfully in the neighbourhood, 
and returning at night. Escapes were rare, 
as they were mutually prevented, “as it 
stops work of a gang for a considerable 
time.” Ball cartridges, arms, and weapons 
were often secreted. 

Winchester Barracks was a prison several 
times during the eighteenth century. In 
September, 1778, a French prisoner tried to 
break bounds. ‘The sentries fixed bayonets. 
He threw stones at one of them, who shot him 
dead. The coroner’s jury ‘‘sat the whole 
day following on the body,” and said “ Justi- 
fiable homicide.” It was then ordered that 


French prisoners escaping were to be treated 
as felons, fettered, and sent to other prisons. 
At the same time Mr. Pollard, on behalf of 
the Commissioners for Sick and Hurt Sea- 
men, was inviting tenders for sentry-boxes 
and hospital-cradles at the King’s House, 


Winchester, which was on the site of the 
present barracks. Peace came, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1784, were sold the stores of H.M. 
Prison of War, Winchester. Eight thousand 
hammock-posts and rails, 4 by 4 inches and 
g feet long, went cheap, as did also 160 
cradles with sacking bottoms, about 1,200 
old hammocks and coverlids, and the paling 
round the airing-ground. The French priests 
who had found refuge in the King’s House 
at Winchester had to give up some space to 
prisoners in June, 1793. But the story of 
prisoners at Winchester is too long for our 
present purpose. 

Stapleton, near Bristol, was a large prison 
depot. On June 7, 1794, three prisoners 
who had escaped from Bristol were arrested 
near Lewes just as they were about to em- 
bark for France in a boat which they had 
fixed upon for the purpose, and about the 
same time 150 prisoners were marched 
through Southampton by a party of the 
Oxford Militia on their way to Bristol. Six 
Captives got clear away from Stapleton at 


nine in the evening of September 25, 1795. 
May 3 of the next year saw fourteen others 
at large. Nine of them were retaken the 
next day, but five reached the mouth of the 
Avon, and embarked in an open boat, which 
was chased by “the exercise boat.” They 
were overtaken four leagues below the 
Holmes, and relodged in their old quarters. 
Hard luck! During a great storm on 
January 19, 1804, a great part of the wall 
of the French prison was blown down. One 
of the Royal Bristol Light Horse rode in so 
hard that fifty men from Bristol arrived in 
three or four hours, and prevented a general 
escape. 

It was.thought desirable to have a central 
prison, and Norman Cross, near Peter- 
borough, was considered eligible. Prisoners 
destined for this prison, which was also 
known as Yaxley and as Stilton, were landed 
either at Yarmouth or at King’s Lynn, and 
forwarded to their destination in lighters, 
sometimes by hundreds. Norman Cross or 
Yaxley Prison could accommodate 8,000 
prisoners. It was built on a gravel soil, 
with plenty of water, commanding a fine 
view over the fens and the great North Road. 
It was two miles from Stilton, and six from 
Peterborough. It was practically an en- 
closed camp, built in the shape of an ellipse. 
It consisted of four equal divisions, inter- 
sected by two wide streets. In the centre 
stood a high, insulated block-house, mounted 
with swivel guns. One quadrangle was 
devoted to a well-equipped hospital ; there 
was also a school, and a place of closer con- 
finement for offenders. At the end of each 
of the four compartments were lodgings—the 
prisoners slept in hammocks—and cooking- 
rooms. Oak palisades in lieu of brick walls 
gave plenty of air. The space between the 
inner and outer enclosures, in which the 
Rounds continually patrolled, was wide 
enough for two carriages abreast. There 
were two gates, on opposite sides, at each of 
which a captain’s guard was posted. A ring 
of sentries surrounded each enclosure. With- 
out were soldiers’ barracks, guardhouses, 
officers’ quarters, etc. Notwithstanding all 
the precautions taken, attempts at escape 
were frequent, and occasionally prisoners got 
clear off, there being plenty of people willing 
to help them for a consideration. There 
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was a daily market in the prison, and free 
admission on Sundays. Sometimes as much 
as £200 was taken for toys, etc., made 
during the week. In the United Service 
Museum, Whitehall, may be seen a wonder- 
ful ship-model in a bottle made by a Norman 
Cross prisoner. 

In 1798 a party of seventeen prisoners 
escaped from Edinburgh Castle, creeping 
out of a large hole which they had made in 
the wall. ‘They descended the rock by 
means of a rope, fifteen getting down safely. 
The two last broke the rope, and being hurt, 
were sent to hospital. Several were retaken, 
and an accomplice in the Westport was 
arrested. The Rev. Mr. Fitzsimmons was 
soon after sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment for helping prisoners to escape 
from Edinburgh. “ April 13, 1811.—Last 
night about eleven p.m. forty-nine French 
prisoners, amongst whom was a captain who 
got his baggage away safely, escaped from 
the S.W. corner of their prison. They cut 
a hole through the bottom of the parapet, 
‘below the place commonly called the 
Devil’s Elbow.’ The night was dark, and 
the sentry, hearing a noise, fired. The guard 
turned out, or the whole body of prisoners 
would have escaped. One lost his hold, 
and is dying. Five were retaken this morn- 
ing, and the other forty-four were seen on 
the road to Glasgow.” 

James Nasmyth in his Autobiography thus 
describes the departure of the prisoners from 
Edinburgh when peace was made in 1814: 
“They marched to the transports at Leith 
by torchlight. All the town was out to see 
them. They passed in military procession 
through the principal streets, singing as they 
marched along their Revolutionary ‘ Ca Ira’ 
and the ‘ Marseillaise.’ The wild enthusiasm 
of these haggard-looking men, lit up by 
torchlight, and accompanied by the cheers 
of the dense crowd which lined the streets 
and filled the windows, made an impression 
on my mind that I can never forget.” 

In April, 1813, the prisoners in Perth 
depot dug a pit 20 feet deep from the door 
of prison No. 2, at some distance from the 
bottom of which they had just begun a 
lateral cut. The mine was to slope upwards, 
so that water might run down. They used 
false keys to get into the cellar under the 


tower, and had black suits to put on over 
their pea-jackets, and crapes for their hats, 
so as to walk out into the crowd at market- 
time. Some workmen examining waterpipes 
detected them. On September 4 of that 
year four French prisoners from Perth were 
met a mile from Arbroath by a seaman of 
the Custom House yacht. Some labourers 
came up, but the Frenchmen drew knives, 
with threats, and did not surrender till a 
recruiting party came up. 

During the autumn of 1812 the prisoners 
at Pennycuik, nine miles south of Edinburgh, 
dug between the floor of their prison and 
the outer barricade, dropping the earth into 
a small stream which drained the prison. 
They had only toil-making tools to work 
with. ‘The passage was 70 or 80 feet long, 
and reached to a shrubby bank. One man 
only, in a stooping position, could work at 
once, and they found out that they had 
reached the outer air by testing with a ram- 
rod. One man was shot by the sentries, and 
a stone fell, badly bruising the leg of another. 
They intended to find a fishing-boat for 
Hoiland, but being baffled, went inland, and 
lived in woods and plantations for about a 
fortnight. They applied to a farmer for 
help, but he betrayed them. Some eight in 
number then reached Peebles in charge of 
an escort with fixed bayonets. One who 
saw them thus described their condition: 
‘They had bare, travel-soiled feet, and wore 
patched prison-dresses of red, yellow, and 
blue cloth. They were placed in the gaol 
to march at dawn of day, and were brought 
forth in a condition more resembling that of 
brutes than human beings, uncleaned from 
the mud which had attached itself to them 
during their wanderings, ragged, lame, and 
emaciated with disease and famine.” 

They could hardly stand, and carts were 
ordered for them. The injured youth drew 
up his tattered trousers, and showed that his 
leg was a mass of ulcerations. ‘There was a 
wave of popular sympathy; his leg was 
dressed, and they were given two trusses of 
straw to lie upon. Years afterwards—in 
1834—when that same youth was a pros- 
perous landlord at Dieppe, he told the story 
of Scotch kindness. The Valleyfield Mills 
were the prison of the Frenchmen. No 
fewer than 309 of thein died there between 
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the years 1811 and 1814. A monument was 
erected to their memory in 1830. Years 
after, a former prisoner said of Pennycuik : 
“Very cold country—no vines—large cab- 
bages.” 

Portchester Castle received some 8,000 
captives, but out in the harbour in Port- 
chester Lake were moored a number of old 
74-gun ships, amongst which were the Fortz- 
tude, San Damaso, Sultan, Captivity, Crown, 
Prothée, Vigilant, and Fortunée, the latter 
being only pierced for forty guns. ‘‘ It must 
have been another ingredient in their cup of 
bitterness when the captives found them- 
selves in durance vile on board ships over 
which had formerly floated the proud ensigns 
of France and Spain.” 

There were other prison-ships. At Ply- 
mouth, amongst others, were the Sax 
Ysidro (74), the Bedford (74)—terribly 
mauled in Lord Howe’s action—Ad/red (74), 
Prudente(64), Biengaisantand Sampson(64’s), 
and Z£/ Firme. At Chatham there were, at 
any rate; the Sandwich (98), Bristol (50), 
and Rochester. 

These hulks were cleared from stem to 
stern of their internal fittings, and could 
accommodate 600 or 800 prisoners, besides 
a guard of some 150 soldiers. They were, 
for the most part, commanded by lieutenants, 
selected as being strict disciplinarians. Some 
of them treated their prisoners with humanity, 
whilst others proved themselves brutal tyrants. 
The officer in command of the Prothée was 
accused of being in league with the con- 
tractor who supplied the hulk with provisions 
to defraud the prisoners of their rations. 
But at length these two worthies quarrelled, 
and the prisoners, who were attired in coarse 
yellow jackets and trousers, with red waist- 
cuats, were invited by their gaoler to forward 
to the authorities at Portsmouth a loaf as a 
specimen of their daily fare. They complied 
with his request, but forwarded two loaves 
instead of one. When the second loaf was 
examined, it was found to contain a long list 
of serious charges against the commanding 
officer in question, and these being sub- 
stantiated on due inquiry, he was dismissed 
his ship. The prisoners on board the hulks 
were, for the most part, healthy, and at one 
time only 2 per cent. of them were on the 
sick-list. They received a larger amount of 
VOL, XXXVII. 


food than fell to the share of English 
prisoners in France. Ventilation and airing 
were, for the most part, well attended to ; 
but Louis Garneray, in his book Ales Pon- 
tons, or My Hulks, states that on one occa- 
sion the before-mentioned officer in command 
of the Prothée actually, in midwinter, turned 
the hose used for washing the decks first 
over the bedding and effects of the prisoners 
whilst the latter were taking exercise on 
deck, and then drenched them with water, 
leaving them to dry themselves as best they 
could. 

Between the years 1803-14 no fewer than 
122,440 prisoners of various nationalities 
were brought to England, the majority of 
them arriving in the years 1808-10. Of these, 
10,341 died in prison, 17,607 were exchanged 
or paroled to France as invalids, and the 
remainder were only released at the peace in 
1814. 

The prisoners were, on the whole, well 
fed ; but there were amongst them many 
inveterate gamblers, who were always ready 
to stake their daily rations and their clothing 
on the result of games of chance. These 
men doubtless suffered terrible privations. 
They were, as a class, known as rafalés, and 
were thoroughly desperate. They could be 
relied upon to do anything, however hazard- 
ous, to favour the escape of a fellow-prisoner. 
Garneray tells us that they used to lie upon 
the deck stark naked at night, covered bya 
tarpaulin, huddled together for warmth, one 
of them lying with his back to the ship’s 
side. When the discomfort became unen- 
durable, he used to cry “Tack!” and the 
crowd of miserable wretches turned over to 
ease their position. One who saw the 
French prisoners leave Portchester for their 
own country in 1814 assured me that these 
rafalés used to bait hooks with pork, and 
fish in the holds of the hulks for rats, which, 
when caught, were eagerly devoured by their 
captors. A man died of starvation in Port- 
chester Castle who had staked and lost his 
rations for eight days in advance. Like 
their comrades on shore, the prisoners in the 
hulks fashiofed toys and trinkets and ship- 
models, beautiful for their exactness and 
finish. An English colonel once boarded 
the Prothée prison-ship, bringing with him a 
gigantic negro, whom he offered to match as 
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a pugilist against any of the Frenchmen. A 
sturdy, simple-hearted Breton sailor was 
induced by his comrades to accept the chal- 
lenge. He admitted that he knew nothing 
whatever of the noble art of self-defence, but 
when he was told that the honour of his 
native village depended upon his prowess, 
he accepted the challenge. The English 
colonel then returned to Portsmouth, leaving 
a sum of money to provide extra rations for 
the Breton until the day of combat. At the 
appointed time stages and platforms were 
erected on board the hulk for the accommo- 
dation of visitors who wished to view the 
battle. The combatants stepped into the 
ring, odds being freely laid in favour of the 
gigantic negro, who towered high above his 
antagonist. The opponents shook hands. 
The negro seemed all at once to be in much 
pain, and great beads of perspiration stood 
upon his forehead. Released from that 
handclasp, his right hand dropped to his 
side, crushed and powerless. It then trans- 
pired that the Breton had been in the habit 
of cracking walnuts with his clenched fist. 
Needless to say, there was no fight that day. 

A further mortification awaited the colonel. 
He had brought a large dog on board with 
him. This animal was seized by the 
prisoners, who quickly killed and flayed 
him as a savoury addition to the morrow’s 
dinner, hanging his skin over the ship’s side 
in derision as his discomfited master rowed 
ashore. 

Many and daring were the attempts to 
escape from the prison-ships which were 
moored at Plymouth and Chatham, as well 
as at Portsmouth. Many a man stripped, 
rubbed himself from head to foot with fat or 
grease carefully saved by himself and his 
comrades from previous meals, and then 
lowered himself into the water through a 
porthole, the grating of which had been 
secretly and patiently filed through, though 
even this was prevented at last. Others 
jumped overboard with a basket over their 
heads, and drifted with the tide until they 
deemed themselves safe, only, alas! too often 
to drown in the brave attempt. Others cut 
holes with penknives in the ship’s side, 
despite the thickness of the planks. They 
had to avoid the outside sheathing of copper. 
It was dangerous to bore near the waterline, 


and equally perilous to make a hole not far 
from a sentry. Lots were drawn for the 
privilege of making holes, which, when com- 
pleted, gave the “authors ” the first right of 
passage. Afterward egress was free to all 
whochose. It was very rare that an informer 
was villainous enough to “sell a hole,” 
though traitors in other ways were but too 
common. Once a powder-hoy came along- 
side a prison-ship and moored, intending to 
take powder to the Zgmont (74) on the 
morrow. Midshipman Lariviere happened 
to have just finished a hole. He, followed 
by some comrades, boarded the hoy and 
overpowered the guard. Early in the morn- 
ing he ordered the crew of the prison-ship to 
cast him off, made sail, and carried his cargo 
of powder safe to France. Some escaping 
prisoners likewise carried off the Géeaner 
powder-hoy from Plymouth Sound to France. 
Others stole the Master-Attendant’s buoy- 
boat from Portsmouth, got over to France, 
sold her, and, fitted out as a privateer, she 
cruised in the Channel under the name of 
The Buoy Boat of Portsmouth. A prisoner 
set the Ganges prison ship at Plymouth on 
fire, “‘and it was with difficulty they were 
restrained from tearing the offender in 
pieces.”” But such stories are countless. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Pagan Myths and Christian 
Figures. 
By W. HEnry Jewitt. 


> 
I. RELICS OF SUN-WORSHIP, 


Z=GiE all the ancient cults, perhaps the 

} most enduring, as well as in some 
respects the most natural, was that 

of the sun, the beneficent luminary 

lighting, enriching, and beautifying the earth. 
Perhaps the glowing orb was originally only 
the emblem of the Deity (as it will be shown 
he still is among ourselves), though after- 
wards with his attendant moon worshipped 
as such ; and from this symbolism flow many 
others. The day and the light represent 
life and righteousness ; night and darkness, 
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death and sin; while the wintry sleep of the 
sun (set forth in the myth of Tammuz or 
Adonis, slain by a boar) was the triumph of 
the powers of gloom, and the return of 
summer their overthrow. 





THE EGYPTIAN SYMBOL. 


With the worship of the sun was con- 
nected, in accordance with the custom of 
ancient cosmogonies, that of a goddess or 
female principle,* the Earth-mother, the 
“Queen of fertility,” the personification of 
the fructifying powers of Nature that awaken 
to life under the genial influence of her lord 
the sun (and who was afterwards confounded 
with the moon). From this we get the myth 
of Demeter and Kore, or Persephone, cele- 
brated in the Eleusinian mysteries, and which 
typified the corn sown in autumn and spring- 
ing to life again with the returning warmth, 
the final act in the mysteries being the 
appearance, amid profound silence, of an 
ear of corn. But a higher idea was developed 
therefrom, ‘that of the vast mass of pheno- 
mena in which death is continually made to 
succeed life, and life death, in the bosom of 
Nature—phenomena in the midst of which 
man feels himself carried away; and after- 
wards the assimilation—which early im- 
pressed itself on men’s minds, for we find it 
among the most diverse nations, in Egypt as 


THE SUN AND MOON, FROM A BABYLONIAN 
BOUNDARY-STONE (830 B.C.). 


well as in Greece—the assimilation of the 
destiny of the human race beyond the grave 
to that of the grain, which, deposited in the 


* In the ancient religions of Asia all gods had 
their female counterparts, or ‘' reflections,”’ as they 
were termed. 





earth, springs up again and produces a new 
plant.””* 

This symbolism did not cease with the 
goddesses at Eleusis ; it reappears in Christian 
imagery in connection with the Resurrection, 
and is thus applied in hymn 387, Aymns 
Ancient and Modern: 

The bare dead grain, in autumn sown, 
Its robe of vernal green puts on; 
Glad from its wintry home it springs, 
Fresh garnished by the King of kings: 
So, Lord, to those who sleep in Thee 
Shall new and glorious bodies be— 


and again in No. 277 in Church Hymns : 


Holy is the seed-time, when the buried grain 
Sinks to sleep in darkness but to wake again. 

Holy is the spring-time, when the living corn, 
Bursting from its prison, riseth like the morn. 


* * * * * 
Holy seed our Master soweth in His field : 
Be the harvest holy which our hearts shall yield ; 
Be our bodies holy, resting in the clay, 
Till the Resurrection summons them away. 
The moon, as just remarked, became con- 
founded with or substituted for the earth- 


es. 
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SUN AND MOON, FROM A CARTHAGINIAN TABLET, 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


goddess, and the worship of the heavenly 
bodies seems to have been nearly universal. 
It prevailed among the Egyptians, and in the 
Book of Job we seem to see its rise in 
Chaldea. “If I beheld the sun when it 
shined,” says the patriarch, “or the moon 
walking in brightness, and my heart hath 
been secretly enticed, and my mouth hath 
kissed my hand, it were an iniquity to be 
punished by the judge: for I should have 
denied the God which is above.” We know 
from 2 Kings xxiii. that the sun, moon, and 

* F. Lenormant in Contemporary Review, May, 
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stars were honoured with incense, ‘‘and that 
the Kings of Judah maintained in Jerusalem 
a stable of horses sacred to the sun,’’* and 
the whole Aryan race seem to have been sun 
and fire worshippers. It is not, however, 
with sun-myths throughout the world that 
we have to do, but with the remains of pre- 
Christian worship in our popular customs 
and in our literature. Many of these old 
customs remain in connection with the 


summer and winter solstices, the one falling 
at the Feast of the Nativity of St. John the 


THE SUN, FROM A CARTHAGINIAN TABLET, 
BRITISH MUSEUM, 


Baptist and the other at that of our Lord. 
At the winter solstice in December came the 
feast of Yule,+ with all its joy and merri- 
ment, the Yule log and the Yule candle, 
burnt originally in honour of the heavenly 
luminaries, but from days long anterior to 
the Norman Conquest connected with our 
English Christmas ; and on Midsummer Eve 
the bonfires on the hill-tops, at one time well- 
nigh universal, and not now quite extinct, 
especially in Ireland. ; 


* Cobbe, Origines Judaica. 

+ Though this feast is said by Dr. Vigfusson to 
have been originally in the beginning of November, 
when the Celtic races long kept their feast of the 
winter nights. 

t ‘* If the science of folk-lore has taught us any- 
thing,’’ says Mr. Hartland, ‘‘it is that the obser- 
vances on these converted holy-days, external to 
the rites demanded by the Church, are relics of 
ceremonies performed in pagan days to pagan 
deities. In none of these instances has the proof 
been more conclusive than in that of St. John’s or 
Midsummer Day "’ (Science of Fairy-tales, p. 249). 
‘‘In many parts of France,’’ we are told, ‘‘ the 
sheriffs or mayor of a town burned baskets filled 
with wolves, foxes, and cats in the bonfire on the 
Feast of St. John,’’ and the Basques burn vipers 
in wicker on the same occasion. In Hungary 


A fanciful use has been made by Christian 
writers of the increase of the days at the one 
solstice and their decrease at the other, and 
a mystical meaning attached to this fact in 
allusion to the words of St. John, “ He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” ‘Thus St. 
Augustine, commenting on them, says: 
‘When the Saviour is born, the days begin 
to lengthen; but when the last prophet is 
come into the world, the days suffer curtail- 
ment,” and an allusion is made to them in a 
modern hymn :* 

He, when his work is done, 
Must see his light decay ; 

Must hail with joy the brighter sun— 
The glorious King of Day. 

Aurelius Prudentius amplifies the idea of 
the contracting and expanding day; thus 
says he: 

Wherefore doth the circling sun 
Cease the downward course to run ? 


Is it because the Curist is born, 
Lengthening out the path of morn ? 


Ah! how swift the hurrying day 
Seemed of late to fleet away! 
Almost might the torch appear 
Quenched of the returning year. 


Now the heaven in liveliest glow 
Flames o’er gladd’ning earth below ; 
Mounting now, the day-beam shines 
Gradual on the former lines. 


All the joy and gladness connected with 
the Yuletide feast has been fairly appro- 
priated and hallowed by the Church, and for 
ages applied to the birth of the Son of 
Righteousness. 
Let us be merry and rejoice: 
The TrvuE Sun lights our darkened morn, 
Of a meek Virgin God is born, 

says Adam of St. Victor. 

With regard to the midsummer rejoicings, 
a Scriptural meaning has been given to them 
also. Dr. Milner, the Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastic, denying that these fires are in 





‘‘it is customary to jump over ‘St. John’s Fire’; 
any person doing so will not die within the year.”’ 
So, likewise, on New Year's Day, ‘‘ girls make a 
bonfire, and leap through the flame. From their 
mode of leaping the spectators gather when the 
girl will be married ’’ (see introduction to Jones 
and Kropft’s Folk-tales of the Magyars, Folk - lore 
Society), At Calymnos and elsewhere jumping 
through the midsummer fires is supposed to pro- 
tect from fleas. ~ 
* Church Hymns (S.P.C.K.), 177. 
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honour of the sun or a relic of paganism, 
says: “The fact is, these fires on the eve of 
the 24th of June have as little connection with 
the worship of Baal as the bonfires have which 
blaze on the preceding 4th of June, being the 
King’s birthday ; they are both intended to 
be demonstrations of joy. That, however, 
in honour of Christ’s precursor is particularly 
appropriate, as alluding to his character of 
bearing witness to the light (John i. 7), and 
of his being himself a bright and shining 
light (John v. 35).” Pagan or Christian, 
however, these “blessing fires” (as they 
are called in the West of England) would 
seem to have suggested a thought in the 
concluding stanza of the poem for St. John 
Baptist’s Day in the Christian Year: 
Thou Spirit who the Church didst lend 

Her eagle-wings to shelter in the wild, 
We pray Thee, ere the Judge descend, . 

With flames like these, all bright and undefiled, 

Her watch-fires bright, 
To guide aright 

Our weary souls by earth beguiled. 

It is, however, in connection with Easter 
that the solar myth still survives in the most 








THE ‘SUN, FROM A CRUCIFIXION OF ALBERT DURER. 


lively condition. Formerly it was said that 
the glorious luminary himself danced at day- 
break in honour of the Resurrection,* and 


* So the allusion of Sir John Suckling : 


Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, ran in and out, 
As if they feared the light. 
And, oh! she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter Day 
Were half so fine a sight. 


In the Isle of Man he was said to bow two or 
three times, as if in adoration of the risen Saviour. 
The idea has been extended by a writer in 1652 
(Arise Evans), who says ‘‘ he went upa hill to see 











the fires at this time were more directly con- 
nected with the rites of the Church. The 

rekindling the holy fire in the Church of the 

Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem is a most im- 

posing spectacle. The Emperor Constantine 

lit columns of wax to illuminate the churches’ 
and squares of Constantinople on Easter Eve, 

and in our own country as well as abroad it 

was anciently the custom on that evening to 

light the Paschal taper, often a candle of 
very large size, that at Westminster weighing 

as much as 300 lb. 

The Passover, of which our Easter is the 
successor and Christian counterpart, has been 
said to have been the adoption of an Egyptian 
festival in honour of the sun, who at the 
vernal equinox passes the equator north- 
wards, and our word “Easter” has been 
(rather fancifully, perhaps) derived from a 
Saxon goddess corresponding to Astarte, 
who at this time rejoiced for the return of 
her lover Thammuz, ¢e Sua, after his wintry 
sleep —Thammuz 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 


The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Dante's FIllustrations from 
Animal Life. 


By THE Rev. W. C. GREEN, M.A. 
—_ 


ETS draw much of their imagery 
from living creatures. Homer, 
Virgil, and others abound in 
similes. It is interesting to 
examine what the greatest poets have done 
in this way. The following is an attempt to 
gather and put before the English* reader 





the sun rise on Whitsunday morning, and saw it 
skip, play, dance, and turn about like a wheel,”’ 
and on Trinity Sunday there were three suns said 
to appear. A writer in Folk-Lore for June, 1goo, 
says that at Calymnos it is the custom “‘ to take 
the first sea-bath on the morning of the Ascension. 
The bath must be taken before sunrise.”’ 

* The English translations marked C are Cary’s, 
those marked L are Longfellow’s; all others are 
by the author of this article. 
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Dante’s pictures from natural history, from 
beast, bird, reptile, fish, insect. 
Taking first the beasts, we naturally begin 
with their king, 
LION. 


Of whom, however, we find but little in 
our poet. In the dark valley a lion comes 
against Dante “with head uplifted and with 
ravenous hunger” (Jzf, i. 45. L.). In 
furgatory, vi. 62, 66, Sordello, “dignified 
and slow in the moving of his eyes,” when 
Virgil and Dante pass, looks at them “in 
the manner of a lion when he is at rest.” 
And one of the usurers punished on the 
burning floor bears a purse, 

With azure wrought 
That bore a lion’s countenance and port. 
Inf., xvii. 59. C. 
Forcibly, though briefly, we have the lion 
charging, couchant, rampant; but there is 
no detail about the lion such as we find in 
Homer’s lion similes. 


PANTHER. 
The very first beast in Dante is 


A panther light and swift exceedingly, 
Which with a spotted skin was covered o’er. 
iey.,.i./32:. L. 
The main characteristics of the beast are hit 
off here, as in his “gay skin” a few lines 
below. 
WoLr. 


The third emblematic beast in the opening 
canto: 
A she-wolf, that with all hungerings 
Seemed to be laden in her meagreness. 
Inf.,3.409: LL. 
Wolves are put figuratively elsewhere in 
Dante—e.g., in the description of the dwellers 
in the vale of the Arno, of whom some are 
“brutish swine,” some “little curs, snarling 
more than their power warrants,” others 
“from dogs becoming wolves,” and then 
‘foxes so full of fraud that they fear not 
any cunning will o’erreach them.” 


WILD-Boar. 


When by a tumult we were overtaken 

In the same way as he is who perceives 

The boar and chase approaching to his stand, 

Who hears the crashing of the beasts and branches. 
Inf., xiii, 112. L, 


The picture is drawn doubtless from actual 
sight of wild-boar hunts. Several somewhat 
like it may be found in Homer, with whom 
the wild-boar is a favourite for simile. But 
Homer enlarges more on the beast itself. 


Dos. 


There are several dog similes in Dante. 
Shortly after the last quoted passage comes 
a pack of hell-hounds pursuing their victims. 

Behind them was the forest full of black 

She-mastiffs, ravenous and swift of foot 

As greyhounds who are issuing from the chain. 

Inf., xiii. 124. L. 
And Virgil warns Dante of the demons : 


They will come after us more merciless 
Than dog upon the leveret which he seizes. 
Inf., xxiii. 17. L. 
With a dog comparison, but rather differently, 
the poet describes some demons coming out 
on Virgil : 
With the same fury and the same uproar 
As dogs leap out upon a mendicant, 
Who on a sudden begs where’er he stops. 
Inf., xxi. 67. L. 
A curious illustration is that in Znf, xvii. 46, 
to describe the sufferers on the burning sand 
beneath the fiery flakes : 
Their anguish through their eyes was seen to pour 
With hands now here now there 
They help’d them 'gainst the fiery air 
Or glowing floor. 
Not otherwise do dogs in summer tide 
Now paw now muzzle ply, 
By bite of flea, or gnat, or fly 
Ceaselessly tried. 
Here is a quaint picture of indecision : 
E’en so between two deer a dog would stand. 
Par., iv.6. C. 
And a line or two above he had similarly 
said : 
So might a lamb stand between two hungry wolves 
in balance of fear. 
Imagination, I suppose, rather than experi- 
ence prompted these similes ; perhaps resting 
on some proverb like our own of the “‘ donkey 
between two bundles of hay.” 


Ox. 
Of a mocking spirit there is a remarkable 


sketch : 
Then twisted he his mouth, and forth he thrust 


His tongue like to an ox that licks his nose. 
Inf. xvii. 74. L. 
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Dante, going with Oderisi, says of himself : 
With equal pace, as oxen in the yoke, 
I with that laden spirit journey’d on. 
By this same figure Homer (/ad, N. 703) 
illustrates the advance of two warriors side 
by side. The simile is worth quoting, to 
show how Homer enlarges on the details 
about the oxen : 
But as in clodded field two oxen red, 
Of equal temper, draw the jointed plough, 
Around whose horns upon their brows wells out 
The copious sweat, and they, with naught between 
Save the smooth yoke, holding their even way 
Force the sharp coulter through the furrowed soil ; 
So side by side these twain in battle moved. 


BEAVER. 


In Canto XVII. of Znferno Geryon comes 
up and sits half on the bank of the gulf, with 
his tail waving in the void. First. he is com- 
pared to a boat, or barge, half in half out of 
water ; then follows a curious comparison to 
a beaver, with a second short natural history 
illustration. Here is the passage : 

As standeth on the bank at times a barge, 

Whereof part land doth touch, 


Part water, or amid the gluttonous Dutch 
As on the marge 


The beaver squats him down his war to wage ; 
So did that ill beast stand 
Upon the ledge that there shut in the sand 
With stony stage. 


The whole long tail hung quivering in the void, 
And upwards still did bend 
The venomous fork that scorpionwise its end 
As weapon plied. 

The picture of an aquatic animal, half in, 
half out of water, is plain enough. But the 
choice of the animal is puzzling. Interpreters 
say that there was an idea current that the 
beaver allured fish by its oily tail—an 
erroneous idea, of course; beavers are not 
fish-eaters. In this point one might suppose 
them confused with otters; yet to believe 
otters to catch fish thus would be absurd. 
For the beaver’s existence some centuries 
ago in parts of Europe where it is not found 
now, there isevidence. It is said by Giraldus 
Cambrensis to have been in Wales in the 
twelfth century, on the river Teifi, and names 
of places, such as Nant-ffrancon, are quoted 
to attest this. Dante we cannot suppose to 
have meant otherwise than the beaver here, 
for he knows the word for otter (/on/ra), 
and uses it elsewhere, comparing a spirit 


dragged out of the pitch to an otter. Query: 
Had he seen beavers in his many travels? 
Had he noticed their posture, and mistaken 
their aim? Or did he simply take the 
“ tail-fishing” from popular legend? And 
where else is this legend found? The only 
story of the kind that I know is in the Norse 
folk-tale ‘‘ Why the Bear is Stumpy-tailed ” 
(stub-rumpet). The fox advises the bear to 
fish by cutting a hole in the ice and letting 
down his tail, at which the fish will bite. 
The bear is to wait till plenty have bitten, 
then snatch up his tail. Bruin does so: the 
frost bites and binds his tail fast in the ice ; 
he strikes his supposed fish, and snaps off 
his tail. 


SHEEP. 


These are with Dante, as with others, 
generally emblems of simplicity and inno- 
cence. ‘The spirits addressed by Virgil in 
Purgatory, iii. 79, are thus prettily compared : 

“As sheep issue from their fold by one, 
by two, by three, and the others stand 
timidly, bending eye and nose to the ground ; 
and what the foremost does the rest do, 
gathering behind her if she stops, simple and 
quiet, and know not why they do it: so saw 
I moving to approach us the head of this 
blessed company, modest in their look and 
seemly in their gait.” 

Of false teachers it is said that they preach 
their own fables, “so that the sheep, who 
know it not, return from the pasture fed with 
wind, and it doth not excuse them that they 
see not their harm.” This passage recalls to 
us (if it did not suggest) that of Milton 
( Par., xxix. 105) in Lycidas about the unfaith- 
ful shepherds, under whose care 
The hungry sheep look up and are not fed, 


But swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread. 


In Far., xxv. 5 Dante speaks of himself as 
banished from Florence, “ the fair fold where 
I slept a lamb hateful to the wolves who 
warred against it.” 

But in /ar., v. 80, 82, rather a different 
character is illustrated : 


Be ye as men, and not as silly sheep ; 

Be ye not as the lamb, which doth abandon 
Its mother’s milk, and frolicsome and simple, 
Combats at its own pleasure with itself. 
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Goats. 


Dante and those with him pass the night 
as goats guarded by their herdsman : 


As the goats) 
That late have skipp’d and wantoned rapidly 
Upon the craggy cliffs ere they had ta’en 
Their supper on the herb, now silent lie 
And ruminate beneath the umbrage brown 
While noonday rages; and the goatherd leans 
Upon his staff, and leaning watches them : 
. . . Even so all three abode. 

Purg., xxvii. 76. C. 


A steep rock is described : 


That would have been hard passage for the goats. 
inj. xix. 3192.. L. 


MOLE. 

Dante sees the sun dimly through mist, 
‘as moles see through filmy skin” 
(Purg., xvii. 3). 

Such are Dante’s images from beasts. 
Turn we now to his birds, and let us begin 
with that one cui rex deorum regnum in aves 
vagas permisit. 


EAGLE. 


Homer: ‘“‘the lord of highest song, flies 
above the others like an eagle.” But Dante 


has spoken most of the eagle as the emblem 
of the Roman Empire; the sixth canto of 


Paradise describes its various flights. And 
in Par., xviii. 106 the spirit lights range them 
in the form of an eagle, with open wings 
(xix. 1). Then the beak of this is seen and 
heard to speak, and “these burning splen- 
dours remained still arranged in that ensign 
wherewith the Romans overawed the world ” 
(xix. 100). There is an allusion to the 
eagle’s strength of sight when the heavenly 
bird says : 

The part in me that sees and bears the sun 

In mortal eagles (it began) must now 


Be noted stedfastly. 
Pari xx. 41. C. 


FALCON. 


This occurs several times ; mostly Dante 
speaks of trained falcons, or hawks. The 
souls come to Charon’s call, “as a bird to 
its lure” (Znf., 117, L.). Cary translates “as 
a falcon”; but it might mean here, “‘as a bird 
decoyed comes at a call into a net,” and 


some Italian commentators so explain it. 
The word used is not /ogoro, “lure,” but 
richiamo, “recall.”” However, several other 
of Dante’s images are undeniably from 
falconry. A most elaborate and beautiful 
one is this in Canto XVII. 127, where Geryon 
alights with Virgil and Dante: 


As falcon that on wing long time hath flown, 
Nox seen or lure or prey, 
Makes falconer cry ‘‘ Alas!”’ and sadly say, 
‘* Thou comest down ”’; 
Weary she earthward sinks, whence to the cloud 
Swift-wheeling up she rose, 
And from her master far alighting shows 
Angry and proud ; 
So Geryon slowly to that rock-girt bed 
Did us his burden bring, 
Whereof discharged, as arrow from the string, 
Away he sped. 


In Purg., xix. 61 Dante is bidden to turn 
his eyes “to the lure which the eternal king 
whirls with the rolling spheres.” And 


then: 
As on his feet 
The falcon first looks down, then to the cry 
Turns, and forth stretches eager for the food 
That wooes him thither; so the call I heard. 
Purg., xix. 64. C. 


And the heavenly eagle of Par. xix. is 
described as acting like a falcon just un- 
hooded : 


As falcon, issuing to the light 
From hood, shakes head and clappeth wing, 
With eager look, his beauty bright 
Exhibiting ; 
So saw I do this ensign. 
Par., xix. 34. 


Certain blinded spirits in Purgatory have 
their eyes sewn up, “as is done to a wild 
hawk, because else he remains not quiet ” 
(Purg., xiii. 71). 

There is one comparison, apart from 
falconry, where two demons are quarrelling : 


He turn’d his talons upon his companion, 
And grappled with him right above the moat. 
But sooth the other was a doughty spar-hawk 
To clapper-claw him well, and both of them 
Fell in the middle of the boiling pond. 

Inf., xiii. 71. L. 


And two angels that swoop down on the 
snake from their rocky watch-towers are 
called “celestial goshawks ” (Purg., viii. 97). 
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CRANE. 


And as the cranes go chanting forth their lays, 

Making in air a long line of themselves, 

So saw I coming, uttering lamentations, 

Shadows, borne onward by th’ aforesaid stress. 
Inf... v.46, L. 


And 
Like as the birds that winter near the Nile 
In squared regiment direct their course, 
Then stretch themselves in file for speedier flight ; 
Thus all the tribe of spirits. 
Purg., xxiv. 64. C. 

There are well-known parallels to these 
similes in Homer and Virgil. And the 
migrations of cranes, as of storks, were 
noticed by the Hebrew writers. 


STORK. 


E’en as the young stork lifteth up his wing 

Through wish to fly, yet ventures not to quit 

The nest, and drops it; so in me desire 

Of questioning my guide arose and fell. 
Purg., xxv. to. C. 


When the heavenly eagle has fed Dante 
with good counsel, there is the following 
double comparison : 

As on her nest the stork that turns about 

Unto her young whom lately she hath fed, 

Whiles they with upward eyes do look on her ; 

So lifted I my gaze, and bending so 

The ever-blessed image waved its wings, 

Lab’ring with such deep counsel. 

Par., xix. 91. C. 


These stork similes doubtless rest on per- 
sonal observation, the stork’s nest being well 
known in continental towns. A different 
use is made of the stork, where the sinners 
in ice, with only their heads out, have their 
teeth chattering with cold : 

Setting their teeth unto the note of storks. 
Inf., xxxii. 36. L. 
To which something of a parallel is in 
Isaiah xxxiv.: “ Like a crane or a swallow, 
so did I chatter.” 


Duck. 


A spirit escapes the pursuing demon into 
the boiling lake : 

Not otherwise the duck upon a sudden 

Dives under, when the falcon is ec 


And upward he returneth cross and weary. 
Inf., xxii. 130. L. 


The instantaneous disappearance (d/ dofto) 
of a diving-bird will have struck anyone who 
VOL, XXXVII. 








has seen it. Often have I noticed this in 
guillemots and divers on the west coast of 
Scotland and the fresh-water lochs. 


DoveE. 


As turtle-doves, called onward by desire, 
With open and steady wings to the sweet nest, 
Fly through the air by their volition borne, 


So came they. 
Inf., v. 82. L. 


The floating of the bird with open wings 
is like the last part of Virgil’s simile in 
in., V. 213: “ Mox aere lapsa quieto Radit 
iter liquidum celeres neque commovet alas.” 
But Virgil is speaking of the rock-pigeon 
startled from its cave. Dante’s columle 
might be any of the tree nesting doves— 
ring-, stock-, or turtle-dove. 

A troop of spirits warned to move on are 
likened to a startled flock of pigeons: 


As a wild flock of pigeons, to their food 
Collected, blade or tares, without their pride 
Accustom’d, and in still and quiet sort, 
If aught alarm them suddenly desert 
a meal, assailed by more important care ; 
ee 
Purg., ti. 124. C. 


The quietness of the birds feeding—senza 
7 usato orgoglio, no strutting about with breast 
and head high—is graphically given. Another 
pretty picture of pigeon deportment is when 
two saints meet : 


As when the ring-dove by his mate alights, 

In circles each about the other wheels, 

And murmuring cooes his fondest; thus sawI1... 
Pet., Ea¥c16. C. 


STARLING. 


Homer puts starlings among a crowd of 
birds mobbing a hawk. Dante has noticed 
their large winter flocks, and draws thence 
an effective comparison : 


Even as the starlings, borne through wintry 
heaven 
On myriad wings, an ample army move, 
So by the gust these evil spirits driven 
Swept round on right, on left, below, above. 
Inf., v. 40. 


No bird could be better chosen for the 
purpose in hand. Who has not seen a vast 


host of starlings sweep on, change front, 
wheel, as if by one impulse ? 


L 
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LARK. 


When the divine eagle has taught Dante a 
truth, it is silent and content: 
As lark in air sweeps widely round 
While warbling, then is mute and still, 
Full and content with the sweet sound 


Of his last trill. 
PAP. BK. FZ. 


Those quivering wings composed, that music still. 
WorDSWORTH. 


NIGHTINGALE, 


Nowhere, I think, has Dante named this 
bird; but in Purg., xvii. 20, he means the 
nightingale by “the bird that most delights 
itself in song.” And thus Dante is one of 
the few poets who have called the nightin- 
gale’s song joyous. Most speak of it as 
mournful. Exceptions are Wotton, who 
says: 

The groves already did rejoice 

In Philomel’s triumphing voice, 
and Izaak Walton, his companion angler, 
whose words about the nightingale’s song 
have never been surpassed: ‘“ But the 
nightingale, another of my airy creatures, 
breathes such sweet loud music out of her 
little instrumental throat, that it might make 
mankind to think miracles are not ceased. 
He that at midnight should hear, as I have 
very often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, 
the natural rising and falling, the doubling 
and redoubling of her voice, might well be 
lifted above earth, and say: ‘Lord, what 
music hast thou provided for the saints in 
heaven, when thou affordest bad men such 
music on earth ?’” 


Rook. 


The spirits in the sphere of Saturn are 
compared to busy rooks: “As rooks together 
after their natur2l wont at the dawn of day 
bestir them to warm their cold feathers ; 
then some go away and return not, others 
turn them back to whence they started, and 
some circling about abide at home; in such 
wise was it done in my sight by these glitter- 
ing spirits” (Par., xxi. 34). It is a curious 
idea, that of the birds’ plumage being chilled 
by the night. 

There are some illustrations taken from 
birds generally. In the description of the 
earthly paradise, when the trees are stirred 


by the morning breeze: “The little birds in 
the tree-tops welcomed with full joy the first 
hours, singing among the leaves which bare 
burden to their song ” (Purg., xxviii. 15). 
Beatrice warns Dante not to let earthly 
vanities “‘ weigh down his wings,” adding : 


Nestling waits twice or yet again ; 
- But for plumed birds of wary eyes 
In vain the net is spread, in vain 
The arrow flies. 
Purg., xxxi. 61. 


A pretty simile there is of Beatrice expec- 
tant of the heavenly host : 


As mother-bird her well-loved leaves among, 
Who near her sweet brood’s nest 
Thro’ our dark time hath taken rest 
All the night long ; 
Then, keen to see her eyes’ desire again, 
And seek their needful meat— 
A search which to a pleasure sweet 
Turns toilsome pain— 
Prevents the time, perch’d on an open spray, 
And eagerly intent 
Awaits the sun, with look still bent, 
For spring of day ; 
So stood my Lady erect and keen, and faced 
That region of heaven’s sphere 
"Neath which the sun doth least appear 
His course to haste. 
Par., xxiii. 1. 
Passing on to reptiles, we find the most 
numerous in Dante to be snakes. In 
Cantos XXIV., XXV. of Jnferno, serpents tor- 
ment the damned, “a terrible throng,” and 
“of diverse kind.” “Never did Libya, 
Ethiopia, or the Red Sea shores show so 
many.” There are “Chelydri, Jaculi, 
Cenchri, Phares, Amphisbzena.” One can- 
not put English names to all. ‘“ Hydra, 
Cerastes,” may be added to the list from /n/, 
ix. 40. These snake-names are partly from 
Lucan, Phars., ix 711. Our poet Milton 
has taken some : 
Dreadful was the din 
Of hissing through the hall; thick swarming now 
With complicated monsters head and tail, 
Scorpion and asp, and amphisbzna dire, 
Cerastes horned, hydrus, and elops drear, 


And dipsas. 
Par., x. 521. 


In Purg., viii. 97, is seen “‘an adder, per- 
chance such as gave to Eve the bitter food : 
between the grass and flowers the evil 
creeper came on, turning now and again his 
head, and licking his back like a beast that 
smooths his coat.” 
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Froc. 


It is noticeable that all the frogs are in 
Hell. Naturally they should be about 
Stygian marsh and pool ; they have no place 
in higher regions. We may remember that 
St. Patrick expelled them from the earthly 
paradise of the Emerald Isle. And Dante’s 
frogs are no joyful chorus like those of Aris- 
tophanes ; they supply pictures of lost souls 
in each case. 

Here is one: : 

As on the brink of water in a ditch 

The frogs stand only with their muzzles out, 

So that they hide their feet and other bulk, 

So upon every side the sinners stood. 

Inf., xxii. 25. L. 

They all withdraw save one, who remains 
behind, just as one frog will often do. 

A general scurry is described at the ap- 
proach of an angel : , 

Even as the frogs before the hostile serpent 

Across the water scatter all abroad 

Until each one is huddled in the earth, 

More than a thousand ruined souls I saw 

Thus fleeing. 

Inf., ix. 76. L. 

The ice-bound sufferers, with but their 
heads out, are compared to the “ frog stand- 
ing to croak with muzzle out of water” 
(Jnf., xxxii. 31). 

FIsH. 

In Jnf,, xvii. 104, Geryon, swimming down 
with Virgil and Dante on his back, ‘‘ moves 
his outstretched tail as does an eel,” a brief 
but graphic picture of a travelling eel. 

Of some wretched spirits : 

And the nails downward with them dragged the 
scab, 
In fashion as a knife the scales of bream. 
Inf., xxix. 82. L. 

The particular fish is aptly chosen in this 
unpleasant comparison, to take out the taste 
of which let us enjoy one from Paradise : 

As in a fish-pond still and clear, 

When aught approacheth from without, 

The fish toward it draw nor doubt, 
Deeming that now their food is near ; 
So saw I tow'rds us drawing nigh 

A thousand splendours from around, 

Yea more, and heard from each the sound, 
Lo, who our loves shall multiply. 

Par., v. 100. 

Dante is thinking of tame and trustful fish 
accustomed to be fed. How pretty the idea ! 
How apt the comparison of the bright spirits 





to the fish whose flash is seen through the 
water! Tennyson, in Zid, has used fish 
effectively in a picture of foes scattered like 
fish scared away till “there is not left the 
twinkle of a fin.” : 

I suppose the do/phins may find their 
place here, though Dante’s dolphins are 
probably not the so-named fish, but the 
porpoise. 

Ev’'n as the dolphins, when they play 

With archéd chine above the wave, 

Warn sailors they must scud away 
Their ship to save ; 

Some sinner show’d his back with upward dash 
To ease his pain, 

But in less time than lightning-flash 
Was hid again. 

Inf., xxxii. 18. 

Between fish and fly may come spider. 

A demolished spider’s web supplies our 
poet with an image for one of the pictures 
seen on the floor (Purg., xii. 43): ‘ Arachne, 
already half-spider, sad upon the rent threads 
of the work woven to her own harm.” 


INSECTS. 


Insect transformations have often been 
used as an emblem, especially the emerging 
of the butterfly, or Psyche, from the dead- 
seeming chrysalis. Dante applies these in 
rebuke of pride : 

O prideful Christians, wretched weary race, 
How weak your mental ken, 
Who on wrong steps that lead but back again 
Reliance place! 
Perceive ye not that we as worms are born, 
The angel butterfly 
To form, which soaring unto justice high 
Doth hindrance scorn ? 
But here what feeds your strutting port and claim ? 
As insects in defect 
Ye are, yea worms whose due formation check’d 
Fails of its aim. 
Purg., x. 121. 


There is a simile from the cocoon peculiar 
to Dante, when the bright spirit of Charles 
Martel says : 

The joy that rays me round 

Withholds me from thine eyes, 
And hides me, even as hidden lies 
The worm in his own silken swathing bound. 
Par., viii. 52. 

But, since writing the above, I have read 
something similar in Mr. Roden Noel’s 
poetry about the nightingale’s ecstasy : 

I am sheathed like a chrysalis silken with joy. 
L2 
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Hornets, Wasps. 


In /nf, iii. 66 are some victims stung by 
these, and in Purg., xxxii., the dragon draws 
out his tail 

As a wasp that draweth back its sting. L. 


BEES. 


These are favourites with poets, yet only 
twice do I find them in Dante. He says in 
Purg., xviii. 58, that first appetites in man are 
“as the desire in bees to make honey.” 
And there is a fine passage where the army 
of saints form in a white rose, in and out of 
which go the angelic host : 

Even as a host of bees, who now invade 
The flowers, and now again 
Turn thither where the booty won by pain 
Is into sweetness made ; 
So in that many-petal’d flower and wide 


These angels downward clomb, 
And thence rose thither, where their love at 


home 
Doth evermore abide. 
Par., xxxi. 7. 


ANTS. 


The busy shades hastily greet each other 
and pass on. 
E’en so the emmets, ‘mid their dusky troops, 
Peer closely one at other to spy out 
Their mutual road perchance, and how they thrive. 
Purg., xxvi. 34. C. 
The exact picture in s’ammusa [una con 
faltra is lost here. Longfellow gives it 
‘muzzle to muzzle,” though perhaps of an 
ant muzzle is hardly the word. The ants 
“rub noses,” or at least antenne. For what 
they can tell or do tell the curious may con- 
sult Sir J. Lubbock. 


FIREFLIES. 


From these is drawn a picture of the 
punishment of the fire-wrapt sinners in the 
eighth gulf. 

As peasant, lying on hillside 

In that part of our year 

When the world-lightening sphere 
Least in the day his face from us doth hide, 
What hour the fly to gnat doth yield, 

Sees countless fireflies glow 

Over the vale below 

Where lies perchance his vineyard or his field; 

. So countless flames with twinkling sheen 
O’er the eighth pit did blaze, 
And met at once my gaze 
On coming whence the bottom could be seen. 
Inf., xxvi. 25. 


With this truly Italian picture I will end 
my gatherings from the great Florentine. 
He had indeed an eye to see the beauties of 
animal life, and an imagination and tongue 
to apply and speak of them. If I might 
hazard a criticism about Dante’s natural 
history similes, as compared with those of 
other poets, it would be this: that Dante 
had not so much interest or enjoyment in 
the creatures for themselves. He never in 
the illustration loses sight of the thing illus- 
trated, as does Homer, who seems to enjoy 
painting out the picture in all detail. Dante 
makes all subservient to his main purpose, 
to his serious and spiritual theme. He 
agreed, in a way, with Pope that “ the proper 
study of mankind is man”; but man as 
above brute, man in his highest nature and 
aims, man in relation to God. 


Gs 


Che Early history of an Dd 
Provincial Mewspaper.* 


ae 


SHE Northampton Mercury has a 

ma unique claim to distinction. It is 
probably the only newspaper in 

Europe which has been regularly 

issued for nearly 181 years without a single 
week’s interruption, and certainly, we should 
say, the only British newspaper of which at 
least one copy of every issue exists covering 
so long a period—from the first on May 2, 
1720, tothe current number. A few journals 
still survive which in name can trace their 
history to an earlier date than 1720, but 
their existence has not been continuous. 
The present proprietors of the paper have 
been well advised in issuing this very inter- 
esting pamphlet-history of their journal. The 
only objection we have to make is to its 
form. Being reprinted direct from the 
columns of the newspaper itself, the pam- 
phlet’s shape is inconvenient and unattractive ; 
but for its contents we have nothing but 
praise. The compilers have contributed a 


* History of the Northampton Mercury. Illustrated. 
Northampton: Mercury Office, 1901. Pp. tor. 
Price 6d. 
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valuable chapter to the history of British 
journalism. 

The Mercury was founded in 1720 by 
William Dicey, whose name is better known 
in connection with the chap-books of which 
later he published so many, and by Robert 
Raikes, the father of the Raikes of Glou- 
cester, who is so persistently and so wrongly 
described (as here, p. 4) as the “founder of 
Sunday-schools.” Northampton was prob- 
ably selected for the establishment of the 
paper — neither Raikes nor Dicey having 
any previous connection with the town 
—on account of its situation on one of 
the great highways to the North. The 
coaches for such towns as Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Sheffield, lighter-travelling 
post-chaises, and carriers’ carts and waggons 
for more Northern towns, all rattled, or 
creaked and rumbled, through Northampton 
day after day. The town, moreover, was 
the meeting-place of several cross-country 
roads, as well as the urban centre for a large 
rural district well supplied with the seats of 
noblemen and gentlemen. 

In those days no person whatever was 
“suffered to follow or exercise any trade, art, 
mystery, or manual occupation within the 
liberties of the borough before being sworn 
and admitted a freeman, under the penalty 
of £20.” The freedom could be acquired 
by birth, marriage, apprenticeship, gift, or 
purchase ; so William Dicey paid his pur- 
chase-money of £20, plus a few fees, and 
the Corporation thereupon granted leave to 
the new-comers to set up their printing- 
press. 

The first number of the JVorthampion 
Mercury appeared on May 2, 1720, as a 
small twelve-page paper. Each page measured 
6 inches by 8} inches, and for the first five 
years of the journal's existence the first page 
was given up entirely to the title, as here 
shown. It will be observed that this title- 


page does not mention the price of the. 


paper. It is suggested that ‘‘the omission 
may have been designed, it may have been 
an oversight. It may be that the first 
number was distributed to likely customers 
free.” The omission was most probably 
simply an oversight ; on the title-page of the 
second week’s issue the price is plainly given 
as three halfpence per copy. 


The contents of the first issues are typical 
of the pabulum which for many years there- 
after was provided for newspaper - readers. 
We propose to note a few of the oddities 
and quaintnesses, as well as some of the 
items which throw side-lights on social and 
national history. In those early days the 
“silly season” was not confined to one 


Vor. Nums. 


Northampton Mercury, 
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MONDAT’s POST. 
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Adveitifements and Letters of Cofrefpondents ere taken ip, atdall 
manner of Books printed. 


FACSIMILE OF TITLE-PAGE OF NO. I.* 


period of the year; absurd and grotesque 
stories found insertion at all times. Even 
our old friend the sea-serpent crops up, and 
is duly illustrated (p. 41). This curious pic- 
ture, representing the appearance of a sea- 
serpent, is said to be taken from a French 
print, and appeared in the second year of 
the Mercury’s existence. Again, we are 
familiar with the journalistic “big goose- 
berry.” Here is a paragraph from the 


* For the use of the blocks illustrating this 
article we are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. 
S. S. Campion and Sons, Limited, the present pro- 
prietors of the Mercury. 
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issue of October 10, 1720 


Mercury's 
(p. 28): 

‘We have an Account from Farthingo, that one 
Richard Adams of that Place has a Crop of 
Turnips not quite ripe, one whereof now growing, 
is 50 Inches about. He has likewise a Carrot of 
7 Foot and 3 Quarters high, and 20 Inches 
round.”’ 


Later, in the issue for January 9, 1720-21, 


the mildness of the season is indicated by 
the hardly credible statements that at Long 


THE SEA-SERPENT IN 172!. 


Buckby there was a ‘“ Gooseberry-Bush with 
Green Gooseberries ” and “ Collyflower in as 
full Perfection as at Midsummer”; and an 
apple-tree in full blossom at Crick. 

In the “ Bills of Mortality” the causes of 
death are often curiously and quaintly stated 
(pp. 12, 13). One poor creature died of 
“headache”! Others were ‘‘ planet-struck,” 
which shows the vitality of astrological super- 
stition. Medical ignorance accounts for 
such causes of death as ‘ headmouldshot ” 
and “horse-shoe-head.” The former is 
described in Quincy’s Physical Dictionary, 
1719, as a condition ‘‘ when the Sutures of 
the Skull, generally the Coronal, ride; that 
is, have their Edges shoot over one another.” 
This not unfrequently happens in infancy, 
and the condition rights itself in a brief 


period. It could not cause death, but if the 
child of long ago happened to die while the 
sutures of the skull still overlapped, ‘‘ head- 
mouldshot” was given as the cause of death. 
‘* Horse-shoe-head” is the opposite condition, 
in which the sutures are unduly open, and 
is no more necessarily a cause of death than 
its converse. 

One characteristic of the age is shown in 
the character, the “‘ breadth ” of some of the 
paragraphs and stories which found inser- 
tion. Especially is this noticeable, say the 
compilers of our History (p. 25), “in items 
of news concerning the newspaper's own 
locality, the jests of the wayside taverns, and 
the smug puns of the village squire. Some 
of the most curious of the early paragraphs 
in newspapers, and some of the wittiest 
sallies and repartees, cannot, for this reason, 
be repeated.” Equally characteristic of the 
time are the paragraphs recording disgusting 
feats of gluttony, or of bibulousness, and the 
practice on the part of newspaper-proprietors 
of selling patent medicines, as they would 
now be called, and quack remedies of many 
kinds, which were supplied by the makers in 
exchange for advertisements in the papers. 

In the first issue of the Mercury there is 
an “ Account of Trade” (pp. 11, 12). The 
second page is given up to a list of London 
imports and exports from April 14 to 
April 20, taken from a London paper. It is 
a wonderfully meagre list. In the list of 
imports only fourteen places are mentioned, 
in that of exports sixteen. The imports 
include, from East India eleven Bales of 
Chints, three Chests of Bohea and five Tubs 
of Green Tea ; 80 gallons of Orange-Flower- 
Water, and 1,489 Reamsof Paper from Genoa ; 
Anchovies, Capers (800 lbs.), Olives, Oranges, 
Pickles (ove jar), from ‘‘ Legorn,” and so on. 
The exports were chiefly cotton, beer, corn, 
malt, hops, and cheese. We had noted 
various other items for reference—on p. 16, 


for instance, there is an extract relating to 


the punishment of a soldier on the “ Wooden 
Horse,” recently discussed in Votes and 
Queries—but we pass on to the Mercury’s 
righteous indignation with speculators when 
the South Sea Bubble had burst. While the 
rage for speculation lasted the paper had 
nothing to say, but when the inflated bubble 
burst the Mercury joined the rest of the 
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world in howling for revenge on directors 
and jobbers. The little woodcut below 
appeared in the issue of December 12, 1720, 
and represents the fate desired for the stock- 
jobbers. Another, which appeared in the 





SOUTH SEA STOCK-JOBBERS, 1720. 


Mercury of December 26, and is shown 
below, occupied more than half a page, and 
represents the anatomizing of a South Sea 
jobber (p. 40). His head is “‘ Destruction,”’ 
and the limbs and various parts of the body 
show that fourteen handicrafts are “ entirely 
swallow’d up and devoured by this Grand 
Destroyer.” 

The vigour and enterprise of the founders 
of the Mercury are shown by the various off- 
shoots and developments produced by the 
newspaper business. One is of much interest 
to students of the history of periodical litera- 
ture. We doubt whether many such know 
that nine years before the Gentleman's Maga- 
- gine came into existence the proprietors of 
the Northampton Mercury started what was 
practically a monthly magazine. One or two 
paragraphs in the paper relating to scientific 
matters led to various queries and replies, 
and other correspondence, for which the 
newspaper had no space, so the printers 
issued the Morthampton Miscellany, which, 
they explained, would contain contributions 
unsuitable for a weekly paper “founded on 
a quite contrary Bottom,” and notes on 
various instructive and diverting subjects 
(p. 43). But there was no public for such a 
Miscellany, and the venture came to an early 
end. Copies are very scarce, and only one 
set of six monthly issues is known. They 
consisted of from forty to forty-eight duo- 
decimo pages, and were sold at fourpence 
each. The first number was dated Janu- 
ary 31, 1720-21, and the Miscellany ended 
with the June issue. Other offshoots were 
the printing and sale of broadsides, usually 


local in their contents, and dealing with news 
of a kind that would nowadays be termed 
“* sensational ”; and the sale of books. The 
publishers of the Wercury were actually enter- 
prising enough to issue periodically, in 
separate form, lists of recent books. 

But the chief development of the North- 
ampton business took place in the direction 
of the publication of the chap-books with 
which the name of Dicey is specially asso- 
ciated. It is unnecessary here to say any- 
thing as to the important part these little 
books and pamphlets played in the social, 
and indeed in the educational, history of the 
eighteenth century. The first book of the 
kind issued from Dicey’s printing-office was 
The Force of Nature, or, the Loves of Hippo- 
lite and Dorinda, a romance which was said to 
be translated from the French. It was sold 
for threepence, and was the precursor of 
many hundreds of chap-books printed by 
the Diceys, first at Northampton, and later 
in London. “Nearly all the chap-books,” 
say the writers of this /s/ory (p. 34), “issued 





THE SOUTH SEA COMPANY ‘‘ ANATOMIZED.”’ 

in the country for fifty years were originally 
printed by the Diceys; they were sent out 
week after week for close upon half a century. 
In those days of no copyright, unscrupulous 
booksellers generally pirated the Dicey pro- 
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ductions immediately after issue. But the 
Diceys led ; their books were first out, the 
paper was good, the print was good, the 
pictures were good. The best wood-engravers 
of the day worked on the Dicey chap-books.” 
Chap-books still await a competent historian. 

It is not our intention to notice the history 
of the Mercury in later years. The chapters 
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treating of its development are well written 
and interesting. One, dealing with the 
opposition of rival papers, and the mutual 
compliments exchanged, is amusingly remin- 
iscent of the famous warfare between the 
Eatansuill Gazette and the Zatanswill Inde- 
pendent, as recorded in the classic pages of 
Pickwick. The whole pamphlet forms a very 
interesting chapter in the history of jour- 
nalism, and, issued at the price of sixpence, 
may be considered an amazingly cheap pro- 
duction. 4s 


er 
Chree Book-Collectors. 


By W. Carew HaztittT. 
i 


‘SHE three subjoined items were de- 
signed as contributions to the late 

Mr. Quaritch’s Dictionary of Book- 

Collectors, now unfortunately aban- 

doned, and may be thought worth a place in 


the columns of the Antiguary. The - two 
former have their special interest and value, 
and the notices of the few volumes, which in 
the course of a long series of years have 
fallen in my way with the marks of former 
ownership by Charles Cotton the angler and 
members of the family, have their Waltonian 
bearing. 


Sir WILLIAM WALWORTH, FISHMONGER, 
AND LorD Mayor or LONDON. 
[See Hazlitt’s Livery Companies, 1892, pp. 225-27-29.] 
MSS. in his possession, and mentioned in 
his will (1385): 
Vite Patrum. 
Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, by 
Durandus. 
Legenda Sanctorum. 
Epistles of St. Paul, well glossed. 
A Psalter with a gloss. 
Veritas Theologiz. 
Hugucomes. 
[Nicolaus de] Lira in duobus Volu- 
minibus. 
Liber Decretalium. 
Sextus cum glosa. 
Digestum vetus. 
Digestum novum. 
Compilacio super Codicem et Instituta. 
Biblia or Bible. 


Sir James Douctas, oF DALKEITH. 


Noticeable as apparently the earliest secular 
book-collector in Scotland. We only know 
that he possessed books in the same way 
that we get the same fact about Walworth, 
from the terms of his will, dated 1390. 


THE DERBYSHIRE COTTONS. 
(Including that of C. Cotton the Angler.) 


[The recovery of books belonging to this dis- 
tinguished family has been so far very limited, 
and the consequent means of rehabilitation 
of the library very slender. It is, however, 
to be suspected that in former times the 
library as we now know it was a rarity, and 
that it was not till the eighteenth century that 
we acquired from the Continent the habit of 
collecting on a large scale. The possessions 
in this way of a man like Cotton the angler 
were probably confined to a shelf or two of 
volumes, given to him or bought because he 
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wanted them or fancied them. It might have 
been supposed that he would have a copy of 
Walton’s Angler, but we have met with no 
record of the fact. ] 


John Cleveland Revived. 8vo., London, 
1659. With the autograph of Charles Cotton. 
Crawford, 772. 

Cotgrave (Randle), French-English Dic- 
tionary. Folio, 1650. With the autograph 
of Charles Cotton on flyleaf, and copious 
MSS. notes by him. Doubtless the copy 
employed for his translation of Montaigne. 

Flecknoe (Richard), Sixty-Nine Enigmatical 
Characters. 12mo., 1665. With the auto- 
graphs of Charles and his daughter Katharine 
Cotton. Beresford Hope’s sale at Sotheby’s, 
June, 1888, No. 687. 

More (Cresacre), Life and Death of Sir T. 
More. 8vo. [about 1627]. With autographs 
of Charles and Katherine Cotton. Bateman 
sale at Sotheby’s, May, 1893, No. 1,346. 

Quarles (Francis), Divine Fancies. 12mo., 
1660. With the autograph of C. Cotton on 
flyleaf and the bookplate of William, third 
Lord Byron. 

Suetonius, Vite dé Dieci Imperatori. 
12mo., Venetia, 1544. With the autograph 
of Charles Cotton on title-page, and ‘“ Ex 
dono honorabilissimi Philippi Comitis de 
Chesterfield” in his hand on flyleaf. 

Taylor (John), Works of John Taylor the 
. Water Poet. Folio, 1630. With the auto- 
graphs of Charles and Bernard Cotton. In 
the original binding and nearly uncut. Huth 
Coll. 

Rapinus (Renatus), Reflections on Aris- 
totle’s Treatise of Poesie. 8vo., 1674. On 
flyleaf: “Mr. Vaughan, I will meet you at 
ye Crown, in Covent Garden, att 9 this 
evening, or att ro att furthest. C—— 
C—ton.” This volume had the bookplate 
of the Rev. H. S. Cotton. Puttick’s, March 3, 
1893, No. 844. 

Guicciardini (F.), Historie translated by 
G. Fenton. Folio, 1599. With the signature 
of Thomas Cotton, who has partly erased 
that of Benjamin Jonson. 
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Che Antiquaty’s Mote-Bovuk. 
A BRONZE MOULD AND AXE 


FOUND AT HOTHAM CARRS, EAST 
YORKSHIRE. 


MN the Zyransactions of the Hull 
Scientific and Field Naturalists’ 
Club for 1900, noticed in our 
January number (p. 26), is an 
account of a hoard of bronze axes found 
A large part of 






at Hotham Carrs in 1867. 





the hoard was sold to a rag and bone dealer, 
who transferred them to a brass founder in 
Hull, by whom they were destroyed. The 
remaining specimens are in the possession of 
the Rev. Canon Greenwell, F.G.S., who 
kindly lent a portion for description. The 
most remarkable object in the collection is a 
bronze mould, in which two of the axe-heads 
found with it had actually been cast. Stone 
moulds have been found in Britain from time 
M 
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to time, but bronze moulds have rarely been 
discovered in these islands, though several 
have been unearthed on the Continent. We 
take the following description from the excel- 
lent notes on the Hotham hoard contributed 
to the Zvansactions by Mr. T. Sheppard, F.G.S., 
to whose courtesy we are also indebted for 
the use of the very interesting illustrations : 
‘The mould is 7} inches long, nearly 2 inches 
broad in the centre (when the valves are 


placed together), and 2? inches wide in its 
widest part. The two parts fit together with 
much precision, which is strong evidence of 
the high degree of efficiency in bronze casting 
attained by the Britons. On the outside the 
mould is slightly ornamented by ridges, but 
as near as possible the mould is the shape of 
the axe, being not unnecessarily thick in any 
part. One valve of the mould has five pro- 
jections (two on each side and one at the 
bottom), the other half having corresponding 
holes into which the projections fit. In 
every detail the mould is well and carefully 
made. A reference to the drawings will 
perhaps give a better idea of the various 


articles . . . than any description that can 
be given. Fig. 1 represents the outside of 
the mould ; both valves are practically alike 
externally. Fig. 2 shows the inside of the 
same valve. The general outline of the axe 
is well shown, as also the depressions for the 
‘wings.’ The five projections are clearly de- 
picted, and the cup-shaped hollow at the top 
is where the melted metal was poured in. 
Any bronze remaining in this hollow after 
casting would be cut off. Fig. 3 is a side 
view of the two valves of the mould placed 
together, as when ready for casting. Fig. 4 
is the nearly perfect axe, one of the hoard, 
which has been cast in this mould. By 
comparing this with Fig. 2, it will be ob- 
served to what extent the cutting edge has 
been hammered out. My best thanks are 
due to Canon Greenwell for the opportunity 
he has given me of examining and describing 
these very interesting specimens, and also to 
Miss Mortimer for the trouble she has taken 
in preparing the very excellent drawings from 
which the illustrations have been prepared.” 


Antiquatian Mews. 


[ We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Jor insertion under this heading. | 


SALES. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON AND Woops sold on 

Wednesday the collection of old English furniture, 
sculpture, bronzes, decorative objects, snuff-boxes, 
miniatures, etc., of the late Mr. Winchester Clowes, 
of Rosenberg, Hitchin, objects of art, virtu, furni- 
ture, etc., of the late Mr. R. G. Walton, deputy- 
chief engineer to the Local Government Board, and 
other properties. The articles of note included the 
following: A French bronze statuette, Venus, partly 
draped and holding a lobster, a dolphin by her 
side, 22 inches high, 25 guineas (Hall) ; a barometer 
by Dan. Quare, London, in engraved brass case on 
ivory pillar, 34 inches high, 23 guineas (Christie) ; 
a pair of Sheraton knife-boxes formed as oviform 
vases of mahogany inlaid with narrow lines, 25 
inches high, 31 guineas (Watson); a Louis XIV. 
clock, in scroll-shaped case of coloured Boulle, 
inlaid with arabesque foliage in brass and white 
metal on tortoiseshell, 27 inches high, 26 guineas 
(Palser) ; a partly-draped bust of Madame Recamier, 
three-quarter life size, 31 guineas (Kahn); Napo- 
leon I.’s carriage - clock, in Empire pedestal- 
shaped bronze case, with chased ormolu borders 
and handle, 10 guineas (Webster)—this clock is 
said to have been taken from Napoleon’s carriage 
after the Battle of Waterloo, and obtained at the 
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time by Captain Coode, royal special messenger ; 
a Charles II. carved-oak cabinet, with panels of 
geometric moulding, terminal figures, etc., dated 
1666, 58 inches high, 37 guineas (Pollen); an old 
English oval metal tea-tray, painted with a fishing- 
party after Morland in colours, 30 inches wide, 20 
guineas; a chimney-piece of Mason’s ironstone 
china, with landscapes, figures, etc., in the Chinese 
taste, 49 inches high, 31 guineas (Barlow); and an 
old English marqueterie cabinet, inlaid with a bull 
in oval medallions, vases, ribbons, etc., in coloured 
woods, 57 inches wide, 100 guineas (Partridge).— 
Times, February 8. 


“~ 6 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge sold on 
the 28th ult., and two succeeding days, the follow- 
ing books from the library of the late Thomas 
Harris, F.R.I.B.A., etc.: Cobbett and Howell's 
State Trials, 34 vols., 1809-28, £10 5s.; Papworth, 
J. B., Select Views in London, 1816, £7 I2s. 6d.; 
Histoire Littéraire des Troubadours, illustrated 
with miniatures, 1774, £17 5s.; Birch’s Heads, 
1743, £8 5s.; Smith’s British Mezzotints, 4 vols., 
1883, £7 5s.; Leaf of an Ancient Missal, 1496, 
£10 15s.; Thackeray’s Works, 22 vols., 1869, 
£717s. 6d.; Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire de 1’ Archi- 
tecture, 10 vols., 1858-68, £11 15s.; Scott’s Guy 
Mannering, first edition, 3 vols., boards, uncut, 
1815, £70; Gotch’s Architecture of the Renais- 
sance in England, 1894, £7; Malton’s Picturesque 
Tour through London and Westminster, 1792, 
£10 17s. 6d.; Pickering’s Aldine Poets, 43 vols., 
£10 10s.; Beaumont and Fletcher, by Dyce, 11 
vols., 1843-46, £8 10s.; Swiss Costumes (99), 
£7 5s.; Topsell’s Four-footed Beasts, 1658, £8 15s. ; 
Alken’s Cockney’s Shooting Season in Suffolk, 1822, 
£10 5s.—Atheneum, February 9. 





AAaaad dad ddddl 
PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHZZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


WE have received vol. xv. of Survey Archeological 
Collections, which is full of good matter. Mr. Lewis 
André writes on ‘‘ Wall-paintings formerly in the 
Churches of Beddington and Fetcham, with a List 
of Mural and other Paintings in Surrey Churches,”’ 
with three tinted illustrations. The Rev. T. S. 
Cooper continues his account, well illustrated, of 
‘The Church Plate of Surrey,’’ and communicates 
the ‘‘ Will of Thomas Quenell of Chiddingfold,”’ a 
substantial yeoman who died in 1571. Mr. Mill 
Stephenson has a congenial subject in ‘‘ Palimp- 
sest Brasses’’—formerly known as ‘‘ Double-faced 
Brasses ’’—in Surrey. A brief paper on ‘‘ Blech- 
ingley Castle and the De Clares’’ is contributed 
by Mr. H. E. Malden, and Mr. Philip M. Johnston 
has a readable discourse, profusely illustrated, on 
miscellaneous matters related to ‘‘ Surrey Eccle- 
siology.’’ A valuable series of ‘‘ Churchwardens’ 


Accounts of Wandsworth, 1545-58,’’ is supplied by 
Mr. C. T. Davis; and Mr. Ridley Bax prints a 
handy list of ‘‘ Papers and Illustrations relating to 
the County of Surrey’’ to be found in sundry 
archeological journals. 
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The industrious Newcastle Society of Antiquaries 
has issued a slim part of Archeologia Aliana, com- 
pleting vol. xxii. Besides the index to the volume 
and obituary notices of deceased members, with 
excellent portraits of the late Mr. Sheriton Holmes 
and the lamented Chancellor Ferguson, the part 
contains papers on ‘‘ Edmundbyers,’’ a -remote 
parish in Durham County, by the Rector, the Rev. 
W. Featherstonhaugh ; and on ‘ Proofs of Age of 
Heirs to Estates in Northumberland in the Reigns 
of Henry IV., V., and VI.,"’ by Mr. J. C. Hodgson. 


Sussex Archeological Collections, vol. xliii—The Sussex 
Archeological Society stands about first among our 
flourishing provincial associations in the number 
and importance of its volumes of proceedings. The 
present issue fully sustains the character that'this 
energetic society has so well earned. Canon Cooper 
continues his account of Cuckfield families and 
Vicars. The ever-industrious Mr. André illustrates 
and describes two old farmhouses at Warnham, as 
well as Halnaker House. Mr. Hamilton Hall dis- 
courses on Stigand, Bishop of Chichester. Mr. 
St. John Hope is as lucid and interesting as ever 
in his account of Boxgrove Church and monastery. 
Rev. W. Hudson, who is so great an addition to 
Sussex antiquaries, writes on the Manor of East- 
bourne and the Honours of Mortain and Aquila. 
Mr. Johnston, who is distinctly able with both pen 
and pencil, describes the church of Ford. An 
admirable — on the mural paintings in Sussex 
churches, with coloured illustrations, is contributed 
by a committee. Various minor articles are also 
good of their kind. The society is to be warmly 
congratulated on the general excellency of its forty- 
third volume. 


Part I. for 1900, of vol. xiv. of the Fournal of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall, forms a substantial 
volume of 250 pages. The frontispiece is a portrait 
—the first published—of Dr. William Borlase, the 
well-known Cornish antiquary of the eighteenth 
century. Among the antiquarian contents of the 
part are the Rev. S. Baring-Gould’s presidential 
address on ‘‘ The Celtic Saints,’’ and the second 
part (D to G) of the same writer's very full cata- 
logue of ‘‘Cornish Saints and Churches and 
Chapels dedicated tothem.’’ Mr. T. C. Peter sends 
illustrated notes on ‘‘ The Church of S. Just-in- 
Penwith,” and on “S. Michael’s Mount.’’ Among 
the illustrations to the latter are three plates show- 
ing curious alabasters over the altar of the Mount 
Church. Other papers worth noting are ‘‘ Cornu- 
biana, Part III.,’’ by the Rev. S. Rundle, and 
‘*Notes on the Parliamentary History of Truro, 
Part II.,’’ by Mr. P. Jennings. 


M AAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—/January 17.—Viscount 
Dillon, president, in the chair.—Mr. A. T. Martin 
laid before the meeting an account of the discoveries 
recently made by the Excavation Committee on - 
the site of the Romano-British town of Caerwent, 
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which is being explored in the same systematic 
manner as the corresponding site at Silchester.— 
Mr. Alfred E. Hudd exhibited, on behalf of the 
owner, the Rev. S. W. Tebbs, four ancient bronze 
implements which were found by a boy in August, 
1899, in Combe Dingle, Westbury-on-Trym, Glou- 
cestershire, hidden on the north side of a rock 
only a few inches beneath the surface of the soil. 
They consist of three flanged celts and a chisel-like 
implement, the latter of a type previously unre- 
corded, having strong projections on both sides 
of the tang, which were doubtless intended to 
prevent it from sinking too deeply into its wooden 
handle. Sir John Evans, to whom a sketch had 
been sent, wrote that he knew nothing quite like 
it, and that it could not have been used for ex- 
tracting cores from socketed celts, the use suggested 
for somewhat similar tools figured in ‘‘ Ancient 
Bronze Implements,” as the Combe Dingle imple- 
ments belonged to an earlier age, when sockets 
were unknown. The three celts were all orna- 
mented, the smallest having an elaborate design 
of zigzag lines and diamond patterns shaded with 
crossed lines and enclosed in a lined border.— 
Atheneum, January 26. 


a as a 
BriTIisH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—/Jan. 16. 
—Dr. W. de Gray Birch in the chair.—_The Rev. 
H. J.D. Astley, hon. editorial secretary, read some 
notes, contributed by Mr. L. D. Jones, of Bangor, 
upon ‘Yr Eglwys Wen”’ (The White Church), as 
remains of rubble walling, blocks of quartz, and 
slabs of rough stone are locally called. The remains 
are situated between seven and eight miles from 
Bala, and form a rectangular level space 45 feet 
by 15 feet. Mr. Jones submitted carefully-drawn 
plans and maps of the locality to illustrate his 
notes, and also sent some fragments of pottery, 
charcoal, and the contents of an earthen vessel 
which were discovered in the centre of the area, 
about 12 inches beneath the surface. It is proposed 
to undertake a thoroughly systematic exploration of 
the site later on, in order to determine, if possible, 
the nature of the buildings which seemingly origin- 
ally existed on this spot.—Dr. Winstone exhibited, 
on behalf of Mr. Fry, a seal found in an excavation 
at Dover, 6 feet below the surface. The seal is 
finely cut, and exhibits a portrait of a young man 
resembling Sir Walter Raleigh, and may be a 
conventional portrait of that worthy, but it was 
considered of later date than his time.—An interest- 
ing paper was also read by Mr. Patrick, contributed 
by Dr. Fryer, upon ‘‘ Norman Fonts in North-east 
Cornwall.’’ These fonts form a group of nine in 
the Parishes of Altarnon, Callington, Jacobstow, 
Landrake, Lancost, Launceston, Lerzant, Law- 
hitton, and Warbstow. They are all of the Tran- 
sitional Norman period, and very much resemble 
one another, both in design and workmanship, and 
are particularly interesting as affording further 
evidence of the existence of a band, or school, 
or perhaps a guild, of carvers and masons. — In 
the discussion following the paper Mr. Gould drew 
attention to the ordinance directing the locking 
of fonts which was enacted in Stephen’s reign, 
and asked for information. This was not in force, 


he thought, for many years, but was seemingly re- 
enacted at a later period, as he knew of some 
instances in which the locking was pene 
continued to the fourteenth century.—The hon. 
secretary announced that, upon the invitation of 
the Mayor and Corporation, the Congress this year 
will be held at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

January 30.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch in the chair. 
—Mr. R. W. Forster gave a very interesting and 
able lecture upon the Roman Wall, which was 
illustrated by over fifty lantern slides, many of 
which were prepared specially for the purpose. 
After a short description of the situation and 
design of Hadrian's Wall, and a brief statement 
of the questions concerning the wall and the earthen 
vallum, the views were shown illustrating the chief 
portions which still remain. 


The annual general meeting of the Royat Society 
OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held on January 29, 
Dr. Wright in the chair.—Only the absolutely 
necessary business was transacted. In the report, 
read by the hon. secretary, Mr. Robert Cochrane, 
among the names mentioned of honorary fellows 
removed by death was that of the Right Hon. 
Alderman Meade, LL.D., who, during his mayoralty 
in 1891, received the president and members of the 
Society at the Mansion House, and had the rich 
manuscript treasures of the Corporation brought 
out for their inspection, together with the maces 
and plate. This was the first occasion on which 
a body of antiquaries had had the advantage of an 
inspection of these documents. After new members 
had been elected, the meeting adjourned in respect 
to the memory of her late Majesty the Queen. 
A) a 2 

SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.— January 14. 
—Dr. David Murray in the chair.—In the first 
paper Mr. J. Romilly Allen gave a general descrip- 
tion of the early Christian monuments in Iona, 
with some suggestions for their better preservation. 
The sculptured monuments on the island were 
roughly divisible into two groups, one of which 
had Celtic ornament of date prior to the twelfth 
century, and the other was distinguished by a style 
of foliageous ornamentation of a later period. Those 
of the earlier period were again divisible into re- 
cumbent slabs, with crosses incised or in relief, 
without ornament, but sometimes with inscriptions 
in the old Irish character; recumbent slabs with 
crosses decorated with Celtic ornamentation, and 
erect, free-standing crosses with Celtic ornament. 
The sculptured stones of the Post-Norman period 
at Iona were far more numerous, and consisted of 
recumbent slabs with scrolls of foliage of the 
general West Highland type, galleys, swords, and 
other emblematic devices, effigies of ecclesiastics 
and of knights or chiefs in military costume, and 
erect, free-standing crosses exhibiting the same 
foliageous ornamentation as was found common 
to the crosses and slabs of the West Highlands 
generally, ranging in date from the twelfth or 
thirteenth centuries to the Reformation. Perhaps 
the most interesting of the figure-subjects on the 
slabs at Iona was one which represented a priest 
celebrating before an altar on which stands a 
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chalice and a cross of the Celtic form, The best 
examples of the dated effigies were those of Abbot 
Mackinnon, A.D. 1500, and Anna, Prioress of Iona, 
A.D. 1543. Of erect, free-standing crosses of the 
Post-Norman period there were only two at Iona, 
namely, the so-called MacLean’s Cross, still stand- 
ing entire, and the shaft of the cross of Lachlan 
Mackinnon and his son John, Abbot of Ty, erected 
in 1489, and now lying in St. Oran’s Chapel.—In 
the second paper Mr. Robert Brydale gave a 
description, with drawings, of an incised sepulchral 
slab at Ardchattan, with a Gaelic inscription com- 
memorating John MacDougal, son of Black John, 
which probably belonged to the fourteenth century. 
He also described other three slabs, one with 
foliageous ornament only, another with a sword, 
a group of animals, and foliage, and a third with 
a claymore and axe, in the graveyard at Taynuilt. 
—In the third paper the Rev. Reginald A. Gatty 
described a series of very minute flint implements 
of special types which he had collected at Scun- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire, and various other places, and 
which had been found also over an area so wide 
as to include Belgium, France, Spain, Italy, and 
India. 
~~ 6 4 

GLasGow ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—January 17. 
—Mr. George Neilson presiding.—Major O. E. 
Ruck, Royal Engineers’ Headquarters Staff, Edin- 
burgh, read a paper on ‘‘The Antonine Lines 
as a Defensive Design ; a Comparison in Ancient 
and Modern Principles of Fortification.’’ Major 
Ruck began by showing that the Roman engineers 
carried out the principles of fortification work pre- 
cisely in the same way as would be done in the 
present day, after excluding the differences due 
to the introduction of long-range weapons. The 
Romans adapted their work most skilfully to the 
ground, and, with a watchful eye to economy in 
construction, provided always that defensive re- 
quirements were not sacrificed to economical con- 
siderations. The many unexplained details of 
construction, such as the curious expansions at 
intervals along the line of vallum, the peculiar 
dark lines in the cross section of the vallum, the 
intermediate culverts, and the strengthening of the 
vallum at the supporting forts, besides many other 
minor details, were commented on, and various 
plausible theories suggested to account for them. 
The next question dealt with was the distribution 
of the men who would be required to garrison and 
construct the whole work. Reasoning on the basis 
of the rules laid down for the great lines of Torres 
Vedras in 1811, Major Ruck estimated that 50,000 
men would be required to construct the Antonine 
lines in six months and to defend them, including 
a mobile army for offensive operations. He made 
detailed calculations for the whole of the works, 
based on the rates of construction, for excavating, 
quarrying, sod-building, and digging at the present 
time, and showed how all the men would be em- 
ployed. Comparing these numbers with those laid 
down on the inscribed: tablets, he showed that if 
all the stones for the masonry-work had previously 
been prepared, and everything favourable, the 
whole work might have been commenced and 





finished, by reducing the available field army, in 
two months. Dealing with the cost, he estimated 
that for the whole of the lines on modern civil con- 
tract rates the sum of £316,800 would be required 
to construct the work, assuming the materials 
(stones and sods) to be the property of the Roman 
Government. Reducing this sum to its equivalent 
in labour at military rates of pay, it would be found 
that it worked out to just the same number of men 
which, by the rules of modern lines construction, 
had been previously calculated to construct and 
garrison the Antonine, and which also agreed re- 
markably well with the numbers laid down as 
actually employed by the inscriptions on the ancient 
Roman tablets. A rough approximate estimate of 
the relative cost of the Hadrian lines would amount 
to £1,263,000. 
@ a 
SHROPSHIRE PaRISH REGISTER SociETy.—The third 
annual meeting of this society was held at Shrews- 
bury on January 21, Lord Windsor, president, in 
the chair. The report stated that the number 
of members was 202, and that during the past year 
fifteen complete registers had been issued to 
members. Nine other registers were in type, and 
ready for issue, whilst forty-nine transcripts were 
ready for printing, and thirty other registers were 
being transcribed. Bound and indexed copies of 
their registers had been presented to twenty-four 
parishes for preservation in the parish chest. 
During the three years of the society’s existence, 
no less than thirty-eight registers had been issued 
to members. The report, which further stated that 
the non-parochial registers of Shropshire were also 
being copied, two dating back to 1692 and 1708 
having passed through the press, was duly adopted, 
and cordial votes of thanks were passed to the 
transcribers and collators of registers, to the 
clergy, and to the chairman for presiding. 
05 

SociETy OF BiBLicAL ARCHROLOGY.—February 13. 
—Mr. T. G. Pinches read a paper on “ Assyrio- 
logical Gleanings, with some References to Baby- 
lonian Magic.” 





Reviews and Motices 
of IQew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 

A History oF Newport PAGNELL. By Frederick 

William Bull. With illustrations. Kettering: 
W. E.and F. Goss. 1900. 8vo., pp. xi, 296. 
Price 21s. net. 

The townsfolk of Newport Pagnell have been 
placed under no small obligation to the author of 
this very excellent account of theirtown. A mere 
glance at the plentiful supply of references to 
authorities consulted spread throughout the book, 
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is of itself sufficient to convince the reader of the 
care and industry of the writer to perfect his 
labour. The material thus collected is as carefully 
and as admirably arranged, the reader being 
carried in consecutive order from the visit of the 
King's Justices Itinerant in 1204 down to the 
local celebrations upon the occasion of the Dia- 
mond Jubilee in 1897. An exhaustive account of 
the Manor is followed by the like in regard to the 
Cluniac Priory of Tickford, one of those lesser 
foundations which went to the founding of Wolsey’s 
great College at Oxford. 

Part III. is concerned with the ecclesiastical 
history of the parish, to which a complete list of 
Newport's vicars from 1246 to the present day is 
appended. Neither have the Nonconformist bodies 
been forgotten, over twenty pages being devoted to 
the story of their existence in the town. The 
remainder of the volume is taken up with matters 
concerning the town lands, the parish, its nineteen 
charities, and short biographical sketches of its 
worthies. The statement that Richard Carpenter, 
a convert to Catholicism, went to Douay is not 
borne out by the published Diaries of that 
College, A Carpenter, it is true, appears in 
these lists, but with the Christian name of 
Sebastian, and of a date anterior to the birth of 
Richard. The chapter on the lace trade is some- 
what meagre, considering that Buckinghamshire 
was the centre of this, at one time, important 
industry. A few illustrations of bobbins and 
pillows, and the method of working, would have 
enhanced the value of the book.—H. P. F. 

a. om tt 
Luca DELLA RopsiA. By the Marchesa Burla- 
macchi. With 4o illustrations and a photo- 
gravure frontispiece. London: George Bell and 
Sons, 1g00. Post 8vo. Pp. xvi. 126. Price 
5s. net. 

Messrs. Bell do a great service to the Arts, fine 
and applied, in the several series of works issued 
under their auspices. This volume, which deals 
with the exquisite and gentle creations cf the two 
Robbias, uncle and nephew, is a good example of 
the series of ‘‘ Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture,’’ edited by Dr. G. C. Williamson. The 
editor himself here adds a brief but admirable 
chapter on the ‘‘ Work and Position in Italian 
Art’’ of Luca, whose individual and well-nigh 
unique genius he carefully appreciates. This 
chapter is just what the reader wants after the 
somewhat pedestrian pages of the author; but 
after all, far removed as is the style of the 
Marchesa Burlamacchi from that of Walter Pater 
in his ‘‘ Renaissance Studies,’’ one aim of this series 
is well attained, and that is a full and clear record 
of the few facts of the artists’ lives and of their 
extant works. The account is clear, as any reader 
will discover; it is full, as the Bibliography, 
Chronological List, and Catalogues of Documents 
and of the Works in Various Countries, in tabular 
form, all combine to show. We note one omis- 
sion from the list of works now in England—the ex- 
ample in Lord Northbrook’s collectfon. The author 
shows the true critical spirit in deploring the lack 
of a work of Luca's youth, and in noting the truly 


classical treatment of drapery in these wonderful 
pieces of enamelled terra-cotta. The book, like 
others of its series, is a marvel of cheapness, if only 
for the illustrations ; half-tone process-blocks, guilty 
as they are of supplanting the beautiful slain art of 
line-engraving in book-illustration, are yet most 
suitable for the purpose of multiplying copies of 
old masterpieces and of sculpture in particular. 
The various illustrations here given are well chosen 
and so admirably printed that they make a collec- 
tion equal to one of any photographs. The reader 
in England is able to see for himself that, always 
excepting the Frieze of the Parthenon, the‘ Singing 
Gallery ’’ of Luca is, perhaps, the finest sustained 
effort in bas-relief in the world. And the many 
copies of the sweet and truly Christian Madonna- 
pieces exhibit that purity which ‘the intense 
glowing whiteness of his enamel will typify and 
which the blue of the heavens which he brought 
down to earth will represent.’’ 
x * x 
OLp CoTTAGES AND FARMHOUSES IN KENT AND 
Sussex. Photographs by W. Galsworthy 
Davie. Descriptive notes and sketches by 
E. Guy Dawber. London: B. T. Batsford, 
1900, 4to., pp. 28, and 100 Collotype Plates. 
Price 21s. net. 

All lovers of our Gomestic architecture should 
buy this book. In 100 full-page excellent photo- 
graphs, printed in collotype, Mr. Davie brings 
before us a series of charming specimens of the 
humbler class of rural dwellings— the cottages and 
farmhouses which are so closely associated with 
country life and history during the last three to 
four hundred years. One or two of the houses— 
such as the Clergy House and the Star Inn at 
Alfriston—are familiar to most people from the 
frequency with which they have been photographed 
and pictured. And some of the plates relating to 
particular neighbourhoods will doubtless be fami- 
liar to those wanderers afoot or awheel through 
the lovely Kent and Sussex country, who have had 
their eyes open to the picturesque beauty of so many 
of these country homes. But others will probably 
come as a revelation even to wanderers fairly well 
acquainted with the two counties. Some of the 
most interesting examples given are those of 
timber-framed and plastered houses whose strong 
posts and beams were placed in position in days 
when most of the Weald was covered with forests. 

Plate 3 (Stonehill Farm, Chiddingly), in which 
the mode of framing the timbers can be clearly 
seen, Plate 4 (Six Bells Inn, Hollingbourne), and 
Plate 56 (Swaylands, near Penshurst), are par- 
ticularly good. Plates 13 and 14, showing the 
elaborate curved braces on ‘‘ The Middle House ” 
at Mayfield, are worth noting. Many of the tile- 
hung and boarded houses are simply old timber- 
framed dwellings, as Mr. Dawber says ‘‘in a new 
shell.’’ Plate rz (Seven Stars Inn, Robertsbridge), 
is a fine example of a tile-hung house. There are 
good views, too, of the quaintly picturesque red- 
brick and weather-boarded dwellings which form so 
warm and pleasant a note of colour in the rural 
landscape. In fact, if we tried to name all the 
charming and attractive plates, we should leave 
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but few unmentioned. As pictures of rural archi- 
tectural beauty we may especially name Plates 1 
(Pattenden, Goudhurst), 27 (at Pulborough), 36 
(the Well House, near Northiam), 40 (Strean 
Farm, Sedlescombe), 51 (house at Lamberhurst— 
note the fine chimney-stacks), 73 and 74 (the post- 
office at Wickhambreaux), and 87 (at Charlton). 
Mr. Dawber’s introductory letterpress, illustrated 
by many sketches of details, is interesting and 
adequate. The publisher hints that he may issue 
a companion volume illustrating the same class of 
buildings in other counties. We trust that the 
reception of the beautiful book before us will be 
such as to hasten the publication of the promised 
companion volume. 


* * xX 
STUDIES BY THE Way. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Fry, F.R:S., etc. London: James 
Nisbet and Co., Limited, 1900. Demy 8vo. Pp. 

vii, 295. Price ros. 6d. net. 

This, to readers at all versed in its topics, is a 
charming volume. Sir Edward Fry is an eminent 
public servant ; these pages betray his private plea- 
sures. With a mind trained by scholarship and law 
to a diligent accuracy, he has dwelt upon a wide range 
of subjects in these nine essays, if those may be called 
‘* essays” which are supplemented by a useful index. 
Our own readers will probably turn to the last six, 
but we think they will be tempted to follow this dis- 
tinguished judge, who retired some years since from 
the Bench, but still performs certain admirable judicial 
functions, in his examination of ‘‘The Theory of 
Punishment.” More literary subjects are ‘‘ The 
Banquet of Dante,”’ and the short and frank study 
of ‘*The Old Testament.” But it is in the essay on 
‘*Conveyancing” that the true antiquary in Sir 
Edward ranges himself with the judge and the 
accurate thinker. There are many who, out of little 
minds, sneer at the art which, “in its purest and 
highest development,” is practised by ‘‘a small set of 
learned lawyers” in London, and which really saves 
them, the clients, from ills they know not of. Our 
author here illumines the topic by a multitude of 
references to conveyancing as practised in every age 
andclime. He begins with Abraham’s cave and field 
of Machpelah; he shows us that earthen vessels 
among the Jews anticipated our tin deed-boxes ; he 
gives us Assyrian ‘‘ covenants for quiet enjoyment,” 
dating from centuries before Christ ; he tells us of 
Aristotle’s will, and how that the little tribe of the 
Ozolian Locrians, ‘‘a true little Benjamin,” had a 
common seal at the beginning of our era. The 
accurate and elegant narration of such a tradition is a 
liberal education. Sir Edward Fry, if we may re- 
spectfully say so, is a ‘‘ generalist”; he provides 
delight for ‘‘specialists” of many varieties. The 
reader who first turns to such essays as this upon 
‘* Conveyancing,” and that upon ‘‘Se:mons,” may 
shrink from the last three upon things Hellenic. 
But he will be wrong ; for in them, as it seems to us, 
the author’s enthusiasm burns most brightly. The 

resent writer, who is unknown to the author, was 
in Athens when, in 1895, Sir Edward Fry was col- 
lecting those impressions of ‘‘the violet-crowned 
city” and of Greece which are here so sharply and 
delightfully recorded. With his ‘‘ Notes on Greece 


and on Sicily” we can only compare the late Pro- 
fessor Freeman’s ‘‘ Studies in Travel”; but much has 
been found since those were written, and we think a 
more liberal spirit and a more attractive style are to 
be found in this volume. The account of ‘“‘ An Old 
Greek Farmer” is, of its kind, ‘‘absolute.” The 
story of Hesiod is given with a freshness which 
belongs to Greece, and especially the Greece of 
the ‘‘ Odyssey,” and the generations which came 
before what we call ‘‘historic” times. It is 
here truly said ‘‘the Greeks are our true ancestors 
as regards our intellectual life,” and it is in this 
spirit that these essays are an admirable instance 
of antiquarianism explaining history in a way which 
makes literature. It is a wholesome gymnastic to the 
mind to think of Hesiod as ‘the Burns—or rather, 
perhaps, the Crabbe—of Greek literature,” when, as 
here, we can enter into the grounds of the comparison. 
And an honest and serious love of such a past is 
gladdened by Sir Edward’s comment, out of his 
judicial experience, upon the story of Hesiod and 
Perses and the disappointed suitor ! 

In what measured criticism we can command, we 
express a hope that the distinguished author may give 
us some ‘‘ More Studies by the Way.” Nowadays, 
even ten years of the present seem to produce a new 
century of the past, and in 1909 we have had the dis- 
coveries in Crete of the Palace of Minos, dating far 
earlier than Mycene. We wish Sir Edward Fry 
could seek, zz¢er alios, that spot and tell us all about 
it in his own inimitable way.—W. H. D. 

x xk x 

THE CHURCHES OF Rouen. By the Rev. Thomas 
Perkins, M.A., F.R.A.S. With fifty illustra- 
tions. London: G. Bell and Sons, 1goo. 
Crown 8vo., pp. x, 122. Price 2s, 6d. net. 
WoRCESTER: THE CATHEDRAL AND SEE. By 
E, F. Strange. With fifty-three illustrations. 
Same publishers. 1900. Crown 8vo., pp. 115, 
Price 1s. 6d. net. 

The rapidity of production is in itself a testimony 
to the public appreciation of the enterprise of 
the publishers in extending their Cathedral Series 
of handbooks to the great continental churches. 
Scarcely has the excellent monograph on the 
beautiful mother-church of Chartres appeared 
than it is followed by this account of the 
“ mouldering magnificence’ of the old Gothic town 
of Rouen, accompanied with the promise of a 
similar book on the cathedral church of Paris at 
an early date. The author of the ‘* Handbook to 
Gothic Architecture’’ found himself quite in his 
element at Rouen, and has spared no pains to 
delight and instruct his readers. The value of the 
volume before us is enhanced by the addition of 
chapters on the equally fine old churches of St. 
Owen and St. Maclou, but the notes on the minor 
churches of the city are a little incomplete without 
some mention of that ‘‘ finest specimen of Norman 
architecture in France,” the abbey-church of St. 
George Bocherville. The monograph on Worcester 
is a continuation of the English Cathedral Series, 
and fully equals the excellence of the preceding 
volumes. It should be noted that with the new 
year the price of this series is raised to 1s. 6d. net 
per volume. 
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In the Religuary for January Mr. W. Heneage 
Legge writes on the old-world ‘' Villages and 
Churches of the Hundred of Willingdon,” Sussex, 
which hide away in folds of the South Downs. 
West Dean church (near Seaford) we remember 
visiting twenty-five years ago, when it had many 
interesting features. Since then it has been 
‘restored ’’ and beplastered out of recognition. 
Mr. Legge’s drawings are admirably illustrative. 
Miss Florence Peacock writes on ‘‘ Needlework 
Maps,” with some very quaint illustrations, and 
Mr. J. K. Floyer on ‘‘A Thousand Years of a 
Cathedral Library,’’ that of Worcester. The other 
contents and the numerous illustrations are up to 
the usual excellent level. 

* x 


* 
The Northern Counties Magazine is always 
welcome. In the February issue papers on ‘‘ The 
West Yorkshire Regiment,” ‘‘ The last Rising of 
the North, 1715,”’ “‘ Hirings in the Dales,’’ a graphic 
picture by Halliwell Sutcliffe, ‘‘ A Westmoreland 
Parish Council,’’ a sketch in dialect, and a short 
account of Lord Armstrong all justify the periodi- 
cal’s name. Other contents of interest are ‘‘ The 
Study of Dialects,” ‘‘A Fellside Tragedy,” by 
Hubert Crackanthorpe, ‘‘ Memories of the late 
Bishop Creighton,’’ verses by Sir Hedworth 
Williamson and Wilfrid W. Gibson, and Mr. E. 
V. Lucas’s chatty ‘‘ London Letter.’’ The illustra- 
tions are particularly good. Other more local 
periodicals before us are Lincolnshire Notes and 
Queries and the Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeological 
Journal, both for January. In the former are, inter 
alia, notes on the civic maces of Lincoln City, with 
two excellent plates, and an acccunt of a curious 
seventeenth-century Chancery suit in which were 
concerned the children of a Lincolnshire worthy 
who married successively three wives and had four 
daughters, who had only two Christian names 
among them. The latter Journal, in addition to 
short notes and gossip and proceedings of societies, 
has a lecture on ‘‘Cookham Church,” by Sir 
George Young, Bart. 


x xk 
In the Genealogical Magazine for February the 
illustrated ‘‘ Records of an English Manor’’ are 
concluded. Mr. G. Ambrose Lee has an interest- 
ing subject in the ‘‘ Heraldry of Shakespeare’s King 
Henry the Fifth at the Lyceum Theatre,’’ with 
illustrations. There are also papers on ‘‘ The 
Buchanans,”’ and ‘‘ The Stuart Descendants,’’ and 
continuations of several serial contributions. 
*x* * x 
The Architectural Review for February is, as usual, 
full of excellent illustrations, including various 
pictures of Chartres Cathedral and Malmesbury 
Abbey. Besides articles on these fabrics, there 
are papers on ‘‘ Corfe Castle,’’ the ‘‘ Latest Dis- 
coveries in the Roman Forum,” and ‘‘‘ Henry V.’ 
at the Lyceum Theatre.” 


x kx 
Among the periodicals and pamphlets on our 
table are the Poster and Art Collector for January, 
price 1s.—the first issue of a new volume and 
series-—containing many excellent illustrations, 
including several to a brief article on ‘ Ancient 


Advertising in Bartholomew Fair ;’’ the American 
Antiquarian and Oriental Journal (January and 
February); the Cambridge Graphic of February 2 
and 9, with a well-illustrated paper on ‘‘ Ancient 
Weapons’’ by Mr. W. B. Redfern; Thoughts on 
Rome and other Essays (Belfast: M’Caw, Stevenson 
and Orr, Limited), by Conway Scott; and Mr. 
Ernest Axon’s very full and carefully prepared 
Index to the Owen MSS. in the Manchester Free 
Reference Library. This last, with its introductory 
account of Mr. Owen, the local ‘‘ Old Mortality,” 
and his collections, which extend to eighty volumes 
in folio and quarto, is an excellent piece of biblio- 
graphical work, issued by the library authorities 
at the nominal price of 2d., and deserves a larger 
notice than we have space to give it. It will be 
specially valuable to genealogists. 





Correspondence. 


> 
YORKSHIRE BOULDER STONES. 
To THE EpIror. 


Wirnovt offering an opinion upon their origin, I 
may remark there are, of course, many stones such 
as those to which J. R. draws particular attention 
in last month's Antiquary. Some exist in a field at 
Marsden in Bedfordshire, and are locally known as 
the Devil’sJump. Tradition says his Satanic Majesty 
in a fit of terror—brought on, probably, by coming 
suddenly upon the village cross—flew off with a 
hop-skip-and-a-jump, and the boulders in question 
mark the spots where Satan landed between the 
bounds. This, of course, must have been at some 
semote period prior to his last recorded visit to 
Dartmoor. It was, every moorman knows, upon 
the northern fringe of this wild waste, at ‘‘ North 
Lew, the devil died of cold,’’ and that, further, he 
was buried under the old village cross there, 
one that Benedictine monks, from the Abbey of 
SS. Mary and Rumon (Rumon, we are all aware, 
or ought to be, was an Irish Bishop), erected at 
Tavistock, probably upon the site of a still earlier 
preaching-cross, in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. When, after some conservative renova- 
tion, this fine old cross was re-dedicated upon 
July 21 last by the present Bishop of Bristol 
(Dr. Forrest Brown), his Lordship, standing upon 
the steps forming the base of the venerable fabric, 
alluded to the tradition, and added: ‘' We have all 
been told from childhood that the devil lies buried 
beneath the very stones upon which I stand, but 
we have still to ask ourselves whether he is not 
still alive in the heart of everyone present.”’ 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter, 
February 2, 1901. 





NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 








